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GHOSTS. 
THOUGHT GHOSTS OF LIVING MEN. 


ACIAL or national thought ghosts are caused by the 

accumulated thought of a race or people around a sub- 

ject, in connection with the local spirit of that part of 

the earth to which they are attached in thought. Among 
such ghosts are the national culture ghost, war ghost, patriot- 
ism ghost, commerce ghost, and religion ghost. 

The culture ghost of a living race is the totality of a nation’s 
or race’s development in taste and civilization, especially as 
to literature, art and government. The culture ghost leads the 
people on to perfect themselves along the national lines in 
literature, in the arts, and observances of social taste and amen- 
ities. Such a ghost may tolerate the assumption or absorption 
by a people of certain features of the national life of another 
nation, but the national culture ghost will influence and modify 
the newly adopted features so that they comport with the 
nature of the national culture ghost. 

A war ghost is the national thought of and inclination 
towards war, supported by the thoughts of the people as a 
whole. It is the collective thought of living men. 

Akin to the war ghost and to the culture ghost is the 
national thought ghost of patriotism, which expands over and 
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is in turn nourished by the thought of every son of the soil. 
Barren wastes, rocky coasts, bleak mountains, inhospitable soil, 
are endeared by this ghost as much or more than golden fields, 
safe harbors and rich lands. 

The commerce ghost arises from the thoughts of a people 
concerning their economic needs according to the water, land 
and air of their part of the earth, that is to say, their special 
resources, climate, environments and necessities. Individuals 
introduced from other countries add elements which may qual- 
ify, but are dominated by the national ghost. 

Under the accumulating thoughts of selling, buying, pay- 
ing, and dealing under these conditions certain definite na- 
tional mental traits are developed. ‘They may be called the 
national thought ghost of commerce. The presence of this 
ghost—though not called by this name—is felt by foreigners 
who come to a country, as distinct from the commercial atti- 
tude of their own country. This thought ghost of living men 
will last as long as men support it by their thought and energy. 

The religion thought ghost differs from the other national 
thought ghosts, in that it sometimes dominates several nations 
or parts of several nations. It is a system of religious worship 
built into a form patterned after the thought which caused 
the religion, by minds who, though impressed with that 
thought, have yet failed to comprehend its truth and its mean- 
ing. The people nourish the ghost with their thought; their 
devotion and the essence of their hearts go out to support the 
ghost. The ghost becomes a most tyranical and compelling 
influence over the minds of the people. Its worshippers be- 
lieve it to be the most beautiful and wonderful and powerful 
thing in the world. 

But one who worships a religion ghost sees in any other 
religion ghost merely a spectre without substance, and he 
wonders how people can love a thing which is so inane, ridicu- 
lous and savage. Of course, a religion ghost is not religion, 
nor the thought from which a religious system was taken. 

The age is determined by the acting of the mind on par- 
ticular portions of the earth, and thereby causing civilization 
in some and retrogression in others. The age, just like the 
smaller divisions of the lives of races and individuals, has its 
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thought ghost, which is the totality of the mental current flow- 
ing in one particluar direction during that age. In one age 
the dominant thought will be of religion, again of mysticism, 
again of literature, of chivalry, feudalism, democracy. 

Such is a summary of the origin, nature, effect and end 
of some of the individual, family and racial thought ghosts 
of the living. 

Every thought ghost, from the individual ghost to the 
ghost of the age, has its start, a period of building, a period 
of power and an end. Between the start and the end, the 
activities are greater or less under the universal law of cycles. 
The duration of the cycles is determined by the coherence of 
the thoughts which create and feed the ghost. The end of 
the last cycle is the end of the ghost. 

The ghosts of a living man—the physical ghost, a desire 
ghost, and a thought ghost—may combine in different degrees 
and proportions. The physical ghost is the astral, semi-physi- 
cal form which holds the cells and physical matter, called the 
physical body, in place (see The Word, August, 1913, 
“Ghosts”). A desire ghost is the form taken under certain 
conditions by a portion of cosmic desire, individuated and 
appropriated by a man (see The Word, September, 1913, 
“Ghosts”). A thought ghost of a living man is the thing pro- 
duced in the mental world by the continued action of his 
mind in one direction (see The Word, December, 1913, 
“Ghosts”’). 

There are numerous combinations of the ghosts of a living 
man. In every combination one of these three factors will 
predominate. The thought gives direction and coherence, 
desire furnishes the energy, and the physical ghost gives physi- 
cal appearance, where that is seen. 

Reports are sometimes received of the appearance to a 
person of a blood relative, lover, or close friend, whose physi- 
cal body, however, is at a distant place. The reports have it 
that these apparitions remain for a short time only; sometimes 
they convey a message; sometimes they say nothing; yet the 
impression they leave upon the person who sees them, is of 
their being at work, or in danger, or in suffering. Such an 
appearance is generally a combination of the thought of the 
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distant-one with a certain portion of his physical ghost, and 
with desire to convey a message or get information. The 
intense thought of the distant, of himself in his physical form, 
is connected with his relative or the beloved; the desire as 
energy causes a projection of his thought with a certain portion 
of his physical ghost, necessary to give his thought and desire 
the appearance of a physical form, and so he appears in his 
physical form to the one thought of. The appearance lasts 
as long as his thought adheres to the person thought of. 

A person having an intense desire to find out the condi- 
tion of the health of a relative he believes sick, or to remember 
a.certain street sign once seen, or a place he has visited, may, 
by intense thought and the desire to get this information, take 
from his physical ghost that portion needed to give form to his 
thought, and so project himself in thought and gain the in- 
formation, say, as to his mother’s health, or as to the firm name 
on a street sign, or as to the particular scene. While he is 
thus in deep thought and the combination (of his thought 
desire, and physical ghost) is projected to the distant 
place, it may be that “he”’ is seen looking at the sign, or stand- 
ing in the room of his mother, though he will not see anyone 
that sees him. He will see only the person or thing on which 
his thought is set. The figure here called “he,” seen by third 
persons as standing on a street in front of the street sign, will 
be seen in street costume, as a rule, though the real one may 
not be thus attired. The reason is that when he thinks of him- 
self as standing on the street opposite the sign he naturally 
thinks of himself with his hat on and in street attire. 

Except by one who is experienced by long practice in the 
going out in his thought form and thus gaining information, 
no direct or accurate information will be gained as to a present 
condition, such as that of the sick mother, but nothing more 
than an impression will result. In these cases the thought 
ghost predominates over the other two. Such apparitions, 
where the thought ghost predominates, have been called by 
the sanscrit term mayavi rupa, which means, illusion form. 

A case where the physical ghost dominates the other two 
factors; is the appearance of one in the moment of his dying. 
Many accounts are given of persons who have appeared in a 
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condition of drowning, of being murdered, of dying on:the 
battlefield, or from injuries due to what is called an accident. 
The apparitions were seen by relatives, lovers, friends. In 
many cases it was later ascertained that the apparition was seen 
at the very time of the death of the one who was seen. 
Usually ghosts of this class are seen distinctly, and that 
too by people who are not called psychic. In the case of a 
drowning person, the ghost is often seen with drops of water 
falling from the dripping garments, the eyes fearfully and 
longingly fastened upon the beholder, the form solid as in life, 
and the air filled with the coolness of the water. The reason 
why all this is so plainly seen and is so lifelike is that the 
physical ghost is separated from the physical body by the 
death and the desire of the dying furnished the energy which 
drove the spectre in a moment over land and sea, and the last 


thought of the dying man gave to the spectre the direction 
towards the beloved. 


A case where desire dominates thought and form is fur- 
nished by instances of “Hagging” and “Changing the Skin,” 
as the voodoos call it. This is always done with the intention 
of going psychically to the victim. In the instance above given 
of the outgoing of the thought ghost or the physical ghost, the 
outgoing may be with the intention of going out, or it may be 
done unconsciously. 

Hagging is the appearance, usually in his physical form, 
of one who wants to compel another to obey his bidding and 
to do a certain act, which may be to kill a third person, or to 
belong to a certain organization. It is not always intended that 
the one appearing should be seen in his physical form. He 
may appear as a stranger, but his personality and his desire 
will not be entirely concealed. Changing the skin is resorted 
to by such practitioners when the personality of the one who 
would appear is objectionable to the one whom he selects as 
the object of his desire. Changing the skin is done usually 
with the intention of sexual union, which may not be wished 
by the other. Often the mere intercourse is not desired but 
the absorption of a certain sexual force. The one “changing 
his skin” may not wish to appear in his own personality, but 
rather younger and more attractive. Such practitioners, no 
matter what their powers, cannot harm a pure person. If the 
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demand is made “Who is this?” the ghost must reveai his iden- 
tity and purpose. 

Those who attempt to create what they intend to be, or 
might call, thought forms might take warning by remember- 
ing that while these forms can be created by mental processes, 
yet no one should engage in such creations unless and until he 
is fully acquainted with the laws governing them. No one 
should create thought forms unless it is his duty. It will not 
be his duty until he knows. 

Thought ghosts once created and not mastered and bridled 
will become at once vehicles for innumerable elemental pow- 
ers, and the cast off remnants of the dead, all being of a very 
malevolent and vindictive kind. The powers and entities will 
enter the ghost and through it attack, obsess and destroy the 
creator of the ghost. 

(To be continued.) 
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By C. H. A. BJERREGAARD. 


THE EIGHT METHODS AND THE FOUR 
SYSTEMS OF THINKING. 
URIOUSLY enough there are just eight ways in 
C which our minds can arrive at truth by thinking. 
Possibly more may be discovered, but it does not 
at present seem likely. 

Just a few words in general about Philosophy. To say 
that philosophy is “love of wisdom,” is not a definition. A 
definition must be homologous—the thought that it gives must 
correspond to the thing defined. To say that philosophy is 
‘a blind man in a dark room looking for a black cat, which 
is not there,” is merely a joke. It is the opinion of those best 
qualified to speak that a satisfactory definition of philosophy 
cannot be given. William James, in his happy way of saying 
things, declared that philosophy was essentially “talkative 
and explicative.” ‘This really means that philosophy is not 
a baggage of learning, but method. 

That philosophy is essentially “talkative and explica- 
tive,’ must not be interpreted to mean that philosophy is 
“gossip; nor is it a blanket term for all kinds of ravings. 
Philosophy is educational as is no other “science.” James 
meant that philosophy (in our day) is epistemology; that is, 
a “science” that seeks knowledge. And so it is. 

At one time philosophy was the handmaid of theology; 
philosophy is now in danger of becoming the handmaid of 
science. Philosophy is, however, an independent study, and 
a science in itself. But even in connection with science of 
to-day, it is important for everybody. 

With this in view, I will state the rudiments of 
philosophy, and begin with the various methods employed 
by philosophers: their methods of “talking and explaining.” 
What is the talking and the explaining about? It is always 
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about That which is “not me” nor you; That which is outside 
our personal identity. Here are the methods: 

I. The Hypothetical or a prior: method is the oldest 
speculative, the teleological method. It is guessing, fancy- 
ing; it postulates “belief.” It was used in Greece by Thales, 
Anaximander, Anaximenes, Heraclitus, Democritus. They 
all searched for an “elementary substance,” and that was 
correct enough. Science and scholars still search for it; not 
in imagination now, but by means of facts. The period 
runs from about B. C. 640 to 316 (of Democritus) and is 
the age of the Atomists. 

Such famous men as Epicurus (f 270 B. C.) and Lucre- 
tius (+54 B. C.) followed Democritus. In our own times 
Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679) used the hypothetical method. 
Tyndall did it when, in his famous Belfast address, as Presi- 
dent of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, he spoke of “the promise and potency of all life.” 
Sir William Crookes, in 1898, said: “In life lies the promise 
and potency of matter.” That, too, was an a priori statement. 
Sir William Thomson also rested on a hypothesis when he 
spoke of a “living substance.” Curiously enough the hypo- 
thetic method is very much like and almost the same as “the 
scientific method,” of which John Stuart Mill was, so to say, 
the high priest. His words are classic; here they are: 

“We have no knowledge of anything but phenomena; 
and our knowledge of phenomena is relative, not absolute. 
We know not the essence, nor the real mode of production 
of any fact, but only its relations to other facts in the way 
of succession or of similitude. These relations are constant; 
that is, always the same in the same circumstances. The 
constant resemblances which link phenomena together, and 
the constant sequences which unite them as antecedent and 
consequent, are termed their laws. The laws of phenomena 
are all we know respecting them. Their essential nature, and 
their ultimate causes, either efficient or final, are unknown 
and inscrutable to us.” 

II. The Socratic method is the next in the historic 
order. Socrates tried to mark off what a thing is, and what 
it is not; to separate one thought from another, for, as he 
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said: Truth is like a vast number of tangled threads which 
are not in nature, but in the mind of man. If we by argu- 
ment come to an agreement we have found truth. He there- 
fore went about arguing. But there is very little difference 
between “arguing” and “wrangling,” and wrangling too often 
took the place of arguing, and that led to sophistry, and the 
sophists were the bane of Greek philosophy and became the 
curse of Rome. Still, Socrates is called the father of moral 
philosophy. 

III. The Deductive method, which represents the next 
stage of Greek philosophy, was organized by Aristotle. The 
word “deductive” explains the method: de ducere, that is, “to 
draw from.” If you know a general fact, you draw or deduct 
from it particular truths. For instance: “All men are mortal; 
Socrates is a man; therefore Socrates is mortal.” The method 
is only syllogistic. It had a peculiar development. It was 
employed freely by scholasticism or medieval philosophy. 
Scholasticism started with doctrines drawn from the Bible, 
and from such doctrines deducted anything and everything 
and in two ways, usually called nominalism and realism. 

The realists cared for the idea of the thing. They said 
no particular table is a real table. It only participates in the 
idea of table. Spiritually or universally, however, there is a 
table, and that is the real table. 

The nominalists denied that the idea of the table was 
the main thing. They said that to talk about spiritual tables 
as real ones is using words only, and missing the real. General 
notions, they said, are merely names and do not give us 
reality. 

Thomism and Scotism, or “Thomists” and “Scotists,” 
the followers of Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus, also used 
the deductive method. The Thomists held the will to be 
subordinate to reason, while the Scotists held that reason is 
determined by the will. The Thomists said “right is right, 
and God wills it because it is right.” The Scotists said: 
“Whatever God wills is right, because He wills it to be so.” 

Both series of controversies ended by William Occam’s 
(1270-1349) philosophy, that all knowledge is knowledge 
only of concrete things. The church supported this view and 
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that ended all speculation. A later revival was called ideal- 
ism and realism. 

IV. The Mystical method followed these controversies. 
When the human mind is exhausted and finds itself unable 
to arrive at a rational solution of intellectual difficulties, it 
slips away from them and takes refuge in mysticism or the 
higher life. 

The mystical method declares that we have an imme- 
diate knowledge of truth, and as a result of a higher spiritual 
faculty. The method proves its thesis by declaring that “inner 
experiences” is proof. The method was not entirely new. It 
had a parallel in the stoic maxim, “the strength of individual 
conviction is the test of truth.” But the main bearers of the 
method were the German mystics of the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies. The greatest mystic was Meister Eckardt. 

Among moderns, the mystical method has also had its 
representative. Such were the faith philosophers, the intui- 
tionists, Haman, Herder, and especially Jacobi. In England 
the types were represented by such as Coleridge, Hamilton, 
Mansel, Romanes. 

The quakers and methodists also use the mystical method. 
There is much of it in Fichte and Kant. 

V. The Critical method arvuse from a natural reaction. 
It placed itself sceptically against the current method. It is 
usually traced to Descartes (1596-1650), and declared that 
any fact in experience, whether pertaining to the senses, the 
intellect, the emotions, or the will, is to be accepted as philo- 
sophically true, if it stands the test of clear and distinct 
thought. The practical way with the method is to hold the 
mind in suspense and doubt everything which it is possible 
to doubt. What remains is truth. 

The method was employed by John Locke for the pur- 
pose of answering the question: “How do thoughts come into 
the mind?r” by Bishop Berkeley for the purpose of answering 
the question: “Whence do thoughts come into the mind?” 
by David Hume similarly to meet the question: “How are 
thoughts associated in the mind?’” and by Kant to answer: 
‘What is the constitution of the mind” 

VI. The Didactic method is really as old as Aristotle, 
but it got its systematic form from Friedrich Hegel. The 
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method lies in the word dialégo, to distinguish. It is a pro- 
cedure of the mind which finds the evolution of the world to 
parallel the evolution of the mind. It is best seen by reading 
of Hegel’s Philosophy of History. That work shows that 
there is logic in the historical development; that historic facts 
parallel the mind’s evolution. Hegel calls his method Logic. 
Not the logic of reasoning but the logic of “passion” or self. 

VII. The Scientific Method, or Inductive Method, or 
Rational Knowledge Method (not experimental knowledge), 
does not deal with physical science, with observation, with 
the collection of facts, but with the zational arrangement of 
the collected facts. And “the rational arrangement” means 
that the facts are arranged according to “the laws of thought.” 
Such arrangement is called knowledge; philosophically, epis- 
temology. Francis Bacon (1561-1626) is its father, and the 
method is found in “New Organon,” or New Instrument. It 
is really a classification of facts. It may also be called Induc- 
tion; that is, reasoning from particulars to generals (the 
opposite of Deduction). John Stuart Mills is the real master, 
not Bacon. From him comes the term “uniformity of nature,” 
which is the foundation of all knowledge. His definition has 
already been given. 

The two most notable philosophers following the scien- 
tific method are Auguste Comte (1798-1857) and Rudolph 
Lotze (1817-1881). Herbert Spencer professed to build on 
facts, but “speculated,” and is therefore not a clear-cut 
follower. 

VIII. The Pragmatic method is only a new name for 
an old method; the old method of declaring that to be truth 
which is most useful to us and which brings success. This 
is a method of application. Popularly the method means: 
That which is practical is the truth. That is, of course, the 
vulgar or common man’s philosophy, if philosophy it can 
be called. William James and Charles Pierce are the fathers 
of the method. 

These eight methods are the historic methods of think- 
ing, and have followed each other historically in the order 
given. 

But methods are not the same as systems. In order to 
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find our way in the mazes of philosophy, we need, besides 
a knowledge of the eight methods (paths), a knowledge of 
the four main systems of human thought. There are four 
schools of philosophy: Materialism, Idealism, Naturalism 
and Positivism. 

I. Of these, materialism is the oldest. It holds that 
there is nothing in the world but matter. It is of three kinds: 

1. Gross or massive materialism says “brain is mind.” 

2. Functional materialism declares that “mind is a 
function” of the brain. 

3. Organic materialism holds that “both mind and brain 
are reflections of force.” 

All competent philosophers of to-day reject materialism 
as an unsatisfactory explanation. Even Haeckel will not be 
called a materialist. 

II. Idealism teaches that “everything can be explained 
in terms of the subject.” It is of three kinds: 

1. Subjective idealism teaches that “there is nothing 
beyond mind and its phenomena. No real world exists.” 
Bishop Berkeley (1685-1753) is its most prominent advocate. 
Johann Gottlieb Fichte (1762-1810) declared that “all 
thought forms are found in the Ego,” and that “God is in 
every individual mind as God.” 

2. Objective idealism teaches that “everything is a mani- 
festation of a Thought.” Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph Schel- 
ling (1775-1854) was its most prominent teacher; so was 
Plato, whom Cicero called “the god of philosophers.” Plato 
endeavored to make men acquainted with the secrets of nature 
and life. This philosophy is in the Republic, book X. His 
method in the Republic, book VII. 

3. Absolute idealism teaches that “things and minds are 
only different manifestations of one universal creative 
thought.” George Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel (1770-1831) 
is the bearer of that idea. In a sum total: for idealism 
things exist merely as we perceive them, and not necessarily. 

III. What naturalism is will appear when I speak of 
its history. The idea of naturalism first appeared with the 
stoics of later Greek and early Roman philosophy. They 
demanded ‘“‘a life according to nature,” and meant a rational 
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life founded upon our highest human nature. Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus is a good type. Naturalism also appeared 
in Jean Jacques Rousseau, who preached a “return to nature,” 
meaning casting off all the fetters of culture in order to attain 
childlikeness and genuine simplicity. ‘Then naturalism came 
forth in its chief representatives Ludwig Feuerbach (1804- 
1872) and Friedrich Nietzsche and Max Stirner. Feuerbach 
reduced religion to mere nature, and saw in physiology the 
true basis of philosophy. Max Stirner (Kaspar Schmitt, 
1806-1856), carried Feuerbach’s theory to extreme and ex- 
tolled Egotism, and thus revolutionized all sociology. Fried- 
rich Nietzsche’s (1844-1900) philosophy of naturalism is 
expressed in his book, “Der Wille zur Macht.” His naturalism 
is of the most extreme self-assertive character. His superman 
is a beast, not a human being. Nietzsche may be called the 
Rousseau of the 19th Century, but “the return to nature” he 
preaches is a return to a state lower than the savage. He fas- 
cinates with the halflights of truth and his masterful poetic 
handling of language. 

From this characterization of the representatitves of nat- 
uralism, the stoics, Rousseau, Feuerbach, Stirner and Nietz- 
sche, it will be seen that naturalism was at first a true philoso- 
phy, with the stoics; but that it gradually degenerated and 
ended in Nietzsche in a total unsettling of all moral values, 
and, as such, would level humanity to the stage of animals. 

Naturalism is often identified with materialism. When 
that is the case, then naturalism claims that the universe can 
be explained by the physical sciences. 

IV. The whole creed of Positivism is stated when I say 
that its method is that of the special sciences. All the special 
sciences limit themselves by empirical facts. Positivism goes 
as far as the senses, and no further. It began with the French 
Encyclopedists, such as d’Alembert (1717-1783) and the states- 
man Turgot (1727-1781), and found its climax in August 
Comte (1798-1857). In England it had existed since Francis 
Bacon (1561-1626), and was developed by David Hume 
(1711-1776). John Stuart Mills (1806-1873) and Herbert 
Spencer (1820-1903) are also to be counted to Positivism. 
But Spencer is not a pure Positivist, because he admits a final 
cause, however unknowable. 
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In Germany the greatest positivist is Ernst Mach (1838). 
But most of Germany’s philosophy bears the character of pos- 
itivism. Mach’s philosophy is physical; it is too involved to 
be explained in a few words. So also is that of Eugen Dihr- 
ing (1833). 

These four, Materialism, Idealism, Naturalism and Posi- 
tivism, may be looked upon as merely four states of Psychology 
of Mind. 

If we limit our study and attention to that only, which 
is tangible and a fact to the senses, our state of mind is mate- 
rialistic. 

If we limit our study and attention to that only, which 
is subtle, evasive and an inner fact, relating to itself as both 
subject and object, then our state of mind is idealistic. 

These two are then opposites of each other and both deal 
with That, but none of them give us any more than views of 
That: mind-states or mind-conceptions. That is still unknown 
and so remains. 

If our attitude to That is purely one of imitation of its 
phenomenal appearance, then our state of mind is naturalistic, 
low, coarse and more or less brutal. 

If our attitude to That is exclusively by means of the 
senses, with a positive refusal to admit any spiritual element, 
then our state of mind is positivistic or “scientific” in a bad 
sense. We are then voluntarily destroying many sides of our 
life. It is of the utmost importance that we know what we 
are about and what state of mind we cultivate. 

Again grouping the four and this time into two groups, 
we get on one side 

Materialism | 
Naturalism } and onthe other { Idealism 
Positivism 

The three are of “this” world. The one is of the other. 

The above is only an outline and no more. To write out 
in detail any of the methods and systems would require a 
book of considerable size. But this outline ought to be a use- 
ful guide to the student, especially as no such guide has been 
prepared elsewhere. It gives the key-words and key-thoughts 
to the methods and systems of thinking. 








COMMON SENSE. 
J. M. BICKNELL. 


F a slender beam of sunlight be caused to fall upon a glass 
prism standing in front of a curtain, a band of varie- 
gated colors, the spectrum, will be thrown upon the 
curtain. 

Let the prism be considered as a conscious being having 
the curtain as its retina, then when the prism looks at what we 
should call a beam of white light, the prism would be conscious 
of a band of different colors. By no means could the prism, 
through the mere phenomena of vision, acquire any conception 
of what we call a beam of white light. The only image which 
the prism could have on its mind would be the band of various 
colors. Yet the prism would be looking at the same external 
activity that we observe when we speak of seeing a beam of 
white sunlight. 

In such a case, common sense for the prism would not 
resemble the common sense of a man. Common sense is a 
relative thing. Its value depends on the plane on which it is 
to be used. It differs with the development of the ego, and is 
not the same for any two persons. In general, the common 
sense of the world belongs to the animal plane, and is variable, 
undefinable, and corresponds to the individual’s development 
in perceiving and interpreting the phenomena of the physical 
world. What is considered common sense at one period, at 
another period may be looked on as evident folly. 

As it goes in the world, each individual assumes that his 
conceptions of common sense represent the fixed, indisputable 
standard of common sense for all time and for all persons. It 
is the prism and the man wrangling over the appearance of the 
beam of white light. Each one remains ignorant of everything 
except his own immediate sensation. | 
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Men usually make no effort to understand themselves, or 
to learn how, by a change in their own susceptibilities and 
capacities, to change or control the phenomena of the physical 
world. Social troubles are due, in a great measure, to the 
almost universal adoption of the following rules of life: 

The energies of life are directed toward the acquisition of 
transient phenomena—such as wealth and fine houses—instead 
of things that are permanent; such as the development of 
faculties and susceptibilities. 

In popular methods of resistance to evil, the result is that 
images of evil are kept before the mind’s eye, as creative 
models, while the development of susceptibilities and faculties 
of mind that tend to create right conditions are almost wholly 
ignored. 

These two rules give color to almost every phase of mod- 
ern life. In the way of general success, men seek wealth, office 
or position, fame. If a young man thinks of entering into a 
profession, the first question usually is: How much money can 
be realized from such a profession, and what advantages does 
it offer for the acquisition of popularity and fame? In some 
way he expects to get happiness from wealth and position. But 
wealth and position never bring happiness. They are no more 
elements of real, permanent happiness than the band of various 
colors is an element of the external thing that affects the prism 
so as to produce the band. Wealth and position in the world 
are like camp-fires, fit only for transient use. Happiness, if it 
comes at all, must come through the main purposes of the 
journey. The journey in this case is that of evolution and the 
perfection of man. 

In the matter of education, the common sense of the world 
says: ‘Take a short course, do rapid work, go straight to the 
thing that will soonest give you position, wealth and the so- 
called respectability. This is also fast becoming the common 
sense of the greater number of educational institutions. It can 
not be said that this is wrong. It may be the best that the world 
can do in the present stage. It indicates only that man is still 
low in the animal plane of action. The common sense of a 
higher plane would say that education was for the development 
of the man, for the acquirement of more self-control, greater 
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powers of mind, higher ideals, and purity of purpose. True 
education would teach that the duties of every-day life should 
be done in the best manner possible, and that the possession of 
material things should be sought after only so far as they may 
be necessary, incidentally, to the main purpose in hand. The 
incidental things are not wrong, but the trouble is that men 
think only of them, and forget the main purpose of life. They 
spend life building camp-fires, and get nowhere on their 
journey. 

In the matter of government, the common sense of the 
world is that he who can win in election and make the most 
money while in office, is the greatest politician and statesman. 
A higher common sense would say that the duty of government 
is to see that each citizen thereof has freedom and opportunity 
for the development of his true manhood. Government should 
see to it that the natural resources of the earth are so distributed 
that each one may get a sufficiency for his purposes without in- 
trenching on the time necessary for his higher development. 
Government should see to it that no one holds more of the 
wealth of the world than is necessary for his own use, taking 
into consideration his legitimate powers and ability for the 
accomplishment of some useful end. And the usefulness 
should consist of something beside simply making more money. 
But the majority of men do not think that way. Look at the 
appalling sums of money expended by government for useless 
statutes, resolutions, reports, investigations and statistics, and 
for the salaries of innumerable officials, aids, clerks, and com- 
missions, all comparatively useless and parasitic. Take away 
the prime rule of business and of politics, that one man may 
profit by another’s loss, the government becomes simplicity 
itself. Our present forms of government, however, are prob- 
ably the best that is possible under present conditions. If men 
desired a better form, they could have it. Men are still ruled 
by desire for money and the gratification of animal pleasures. 

In law, the common sense of the world says that to be a 
good lawyer one should win his case, right or wrong, and 
should secure big fees. Lawyers are not naturally worse than 
other persons. Their ethics are what the world demands. 
Each client wants to win, whatever the character of his case, 
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and, however upright he may appear at other times, he usually . 
employs the lawyer, if he can find him, who will use any means 
towin. The client may, sometimes, not wish to know the means 
used, but he will accept the judgment, and recommend the 
lawyer. 

The common sense of a higher plane would say that, in 
helping his client win an unjust cause, the lawyer is as bad a 
man as is his client. This higher common sense would say that 
the business of a lawyer is to promote the ends of justice and 
right. 

Just now the world is agitated with movements of reform. 
There is the temperance movement, the woman’s suffrage 
movement, and many other efforts at so called reform. There 
is a world-wide attempt to make good men and good women 
by mere statute law. The common sense of the world says that 
if we can take from the drinking man all opportunity to get 
liquor he will have to be temperate. And again, if the women 
get the right to vote, they can protect themselves and promote 
their own interests. In both cases the immediate, phenomenal 
object only is looked at. Taking whiskey from a man does not 
make that man temperate. There is nothing wrong in the 
whiskey. It is in the world for a purpose. To make a man 
temperate, he must cease to want whiskey. Some other desire 
must usurp the place in the man’s mind heretofore occupied by 
the desire for whiskey. To be temperate, the man must refuse 
the whiskey when it is placed before him. Man must meet 
wrong and temptation, and then conquer them face to face him- 
self. There is no other way out. Other methods may give 
more temporary protection to society, but it is at the expense 
of the man and of the future welfare of society itself. A de- 
sire that is yet unmastered by the ego itself, though held in 
leash by external force, will break loose in some-other form. 

The visions of realizations which women have in their ef- 
forts at acquiring the rights of suffrage are chiefly that they 
will have the opportunity to hold office and to participate in the 
intrigues of politics. But no mere statute and no increase in 
the number of votes cast at election will make better men and 
women. Women will differ as much as men. What one 
woman will vote for, another woman will vote against. 
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Woman’s suffrage can only increase the costs of elections and 
result in a greater noisy scramble for office. 

There is no method of reform known to be effective, ex- 
cept for each individual to reform himself—not in one par- 
ticular only, but as a man or woman. The higher common 
sense says that if each one would cease trying to reform his 
neighbor and would set about reforming himself, he might ex- 
pect results. That is all any one can do, and it is a life-time 
work. One can not reform his neighbor. It does no good to 
criticise a neighbor’s faults. If one can not place before his 
neighbor something that the neighbor will like better than he 
likes his vices, one had better say nothing. One can, however, 
set the example of making of himself an abler and better man 
or woman. Men pay too much attention to some particular 
imperfection in their neighbor, instead of making themselves 
right all around. In fact, too much attention is given to what 
is called sin. Evil is necessary and is part of the creative plan. 
The crimes and vices of the world are God’s fertilizers. As the 
rose with its gorgeous beauty grows from material refuse, so the 
perfect man comes from the lowest degradation. This does not 
mean that one should intentionally indulge in wrong, but it 
means that one can never go from the bottom to the top, nor 
have knowledge of the facts along the intervening journey, un- 
less he begins at the bottom and proceeds along the whole route. 
After one has reached a certain state, it is possible for him to 
increase his own speed of progress. That is where the higher 
common sense comes into operation. It is not meant that any 
argument that may be made will induce the world to suddenly 
change its methods to those of the higher common sense. The 
world can not do that. The world is doing the best it can. A 
few could do better, but the world does not see its way. To the 
higher development of those who are ready to receive, is due 
the increment of progress in man. The saddest comment on 
the work of reformers is that they have not been able to set 
before the majority of men anything more attractive to that 
majority than the majority’s own vices. 

There are religious organizations, and then there is true 
religion. According to the common sense of the world, re- 
ligion, to be successful, must have fine church-houses, large 
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donations and contributions, and highly paid ministers. In 
accord with the spirit of the age, the dollar is the standard in 
religion as in everything else. Men usually belong to a church 
as they belong to a club, lodge, or other worldly organization. 
It is mere party spirit. Men often become members of a church 
because their parents were members, or they expect popularity, 
publicity, or patronage, and dimly hope to avoid some incon- 
veniencies after death and possibly to reap some rewards by 
reason of their membership in the church. The common sense 
view of the world makes it necessary for the church to have 
endowment funds and large donations. This necessity turns 
the church into a huge parasite upon the holders of large capi- 
tal. The church fawns for donations, and its tongue becomes 
sealed against the condemnation of iniquity in high places. 
The donations are often made that the giver may get publicity, 
the connivance and patronage of the churches, while he may 
also dull the edge of accusations against himself as to the meth- 
ods by which he obtained his money. 

All this is the logical result of the prevalent common sense 
view of religion; that is, that religious success is determined 
by its material prosperity and by the amount of money, pleas- 
ure, fine clothes, and good things to eat, that the ministers of 
that religion may be able to get for themselves and their 
families. 

The higher common sense says that true religion has no 
necessary connection with donations, endowment funds, high 
salaries, or any form of material wealth. To one seated on a 
mossy stone beneath some forest tree, can come the current of 
divine influence with as much strength and purity as within the 
most costly edifice and from the lips of the most highly paid 
minister. True religion has nothing to do with objective pos- 
sessions as a necessary element of that religion’s success. ‘True 
religion comes from within, is a state of the ego, and is wholly 
independent of external wealth. 

But just as the methods of savage life are necessary at a 
certain stage of progress, so it may be that the present methods 
of religion, organized religion, are the best at present possible. 
This giving to Mammon full sway in the churches, as in busi- 
‘ness, may in the end demonstrate to the thoughtless world how 
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worthless to build on for the future are the considerations of 
external wealth and even of all physical phenomena. 

The common sense of the world is that if your body is the 
least bit out of order, you should at once send for a doctor and 
submit to medical treatment. That means to take drugs. The 
press is literally flooded with medical advertisements portray- 
ing the fearful symptoms of diseases and germs, and the great 
risk of delay in seeking the doctor’s services. The unthinking 
public takes it for granted that what is published in the stan- 
dard journals is authority. Thus men are led to brood over 
the images of disease. This constant brooding tends to create 
in the body diseased cells corresponding to those images. The 
medical profession, like all other professions, organizes for its 
own interests. It is wealthy. The duties of the practioner of 
medicine make of him a constant canvasser among the people, 
so that he can be of great advantage or disadvantage, in time 
of election, to any one who may be a candiate for office. Ignor- 
ant legislatures are induced to enact all sorts of so called health 
laws. Doctors are appointed to enforce such laws. Through 
the combined influence of the Press, Government, and the pri- 
vate lectures of medical practitioners, the people are put in 
great fear and live in daily apprehension of deadly disease. 
They almost fear to breathe the fresh air without first purchas- 
ing from the doctor an authorized germicide. This is a great 
advantage to the profession of medicine, and, to be sure, that 
profession will stand by the men who made such laws. And 
they will certainly see to it that any man, not a member of their 
fraternity, who should dare, to relieve his sick neighbor, shall 
be thoroughly punished. 

The facts stated are among those that have given rise to 
the prevalent notions of disease, called common sense. Few 
persons think for themselves. If men thought for themselves, 
they would know that health does not depend on drugs. They 
would know that their bodies are chiefly what the images habit- 
ually controlling their minds have caused those bodies to be. 

The present methods of medicine, relatively speaking, 
are to some extent appropriate. [They are conditioned on the 
mental growth of man. Man is yet a superstitious animal. He 
thinks little. He is unable to generate in himself any confi- 
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dence in his own powers. He depends on external agencies, and 
his remedy must be some objective, concrete thing, of which 
he can have an immediate, distinct, bodily sensation. Nothing 
else can give him confidence. This fictitious confidence it is 
that constitutes the whole virtue of drugs in the cure of disease. 
When a man gets a briar in his thumb it may give him con- 
siderable annoyance; but let him step his naked heel on a red- 
hot piece of iron and he will forget the annoyance in his 
thumb. And by the time the man gets his heel cured, nature 
will have eliminated the briar from his thumb. The briar is 
disease, the red-hot iron is medical treatment. The sick man 
does not know what the disease is, and is frightened at it. He 
thinks he knows what the remedy is, and is not frightened at 
that, but the more painful the medicine is, the more effective 
he thinks it will be in eliminating the disease. Thus the hurt 
of the medicine helps him to forget his disease and gives him 
a sort of confidence in his powers to get well. 

The higher common sense would dictate that man ought 
to supplant the common race habits of thought about disease 
by fixed ideals of health and perfect bodily development. The 
body will change to correspond with the character of the habit- 
ual thought. Bodily health and perfection depend not so much 
on thoughts of either health or disease, as on the persistent 
elevation and purity of thought in general. It is, however, 
helpful to form the habit of daily placing before the mind a 
clear conception of man’s place in nature, the laws of evolu- 
tion applicable to his development, together with the highest 
ideals which he is able to form for himself of the desired 
bodily perfections. Mantrams are to some extent abused. 
There is too much parrot-like repetition of set expressions. 
Nevertheless, the daily entertainment of some high ideal, with 
concentration of mind, is helpful and has an encouraging ten- 
dency. Such an ideal forms a nucleus around which the growth 
of the body takes place. Such ideals should be general and 
broad enough to meet the demands of future ideals. There is 
no set form. Each one should create or adopt his own mantram, 
which should consist of expressions that have the most lifting 
effect on him. Something as follows might serve as an exam- 
ple. Placing himself in some quiet spot, after shutting out 
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from his mind all noise of the world, one might say to himself: 

I desire to place my will in harmony with the divine will. 
I desire, so far as is possible, to create for myself a perfect 
physical body, that I may be more able to give assistance in 
promoting the great evolutionary scheme. I am not my body, 
neither am I my mind. I am a spiritual center, a center of 
consciousness, a center of creative thought. I have a different 
body and a different mind from the body and the mind that I 
had in childhood. And through all the many changes in body 
and mind from childhood to the present time I have remained 
the same identical “I.” My bodily feelings, my passions, my 
mind, my mental emotions, are all “not-I’s.” They are my be- 
longings, my acquisitions, characteristics of my early personal- 
ity. I could lose them all, and yet be the same “I,” just as 
while in childhood I had not the bodily and mental character- 
istics | now have, yet was I then the same “I” that now I am. 
This world may pass away, yet the great “I AM” shall remain 
forever. The sun may rise, and the sun may set. Day may 
come, and night may follow. The seasons may come and go. 
Spring, summer, autumn, and winter may follow each other in 
age long succession. This whole phenomenal world may 
change and change and pass away. Yet I, as I view this pass- 
ing show of time, even I, a spark from the great “I AM,” shall 
remain eternal and imperishable. This physical body of mine 
is composed of innumerable cells in each of which is a portion 
of life and a portion of mind. These cells are being constantly 
renewed. As in the mighty current of Niagara Falls no drop 
of water is permitted to remain more than a moment of time, 
when it is removed and a new drop takes its place, while yet 
the great Falls remains apparently the same forever, so in this 
body of time no cell is permitted to remain more than a short 
period of time, when it is removed and its place is taken by a 
new cell as young and as fresh as the flowers of spring-time. 
These new cells take on the character which |, the master, im- 
press upon them. I have a sub-consciousness or instinctive 
mind, which consists of the combined consciousness of all the 
cells of my body. My sub-consciousness can and will do what 
I deeply and habitually desire to have done with my body. | 
now state to my sub-consciousness what I desire to have done. 
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My sub-consciousness, I desire that every cell in this physical 
body of mine, from the crown of my head down through the 
whole body, to the tips of my fingers, and down, down to the 
very soles of my feet, be strong, vigorous, healthy, and elastic, 
and endowed with the plumpness and the vivacity of youth; 
that each cell grow finer and finer in texture, more compact 
and durable in structure, and more and more sensitive to the 
vibrations of the mental and the spiritual planes. I desire that 
each cell work in unison with every other cell for the highest 
welfare of the whole body, and that the combined influence of 
all the cells of my entire body be directed toward the building 
of a perfectly adjusted, healthy physical body, and in connec- 
tion therewith of a strong, vigorous, and efficient vital body en- 
dowed with a full set of delicate and finely penetrating etheric 
sense-organs. 

The common sense of the world will say that what I have 
written above is folly. And for those who think so it is folly. 
Still it remains a fact that each one must secure his own health 
and bodily improvements. 

The higher common sense shows the dangers of organiza- 
tion in preparing for the dissemination of higher knowledge; 
that is, knowledge above the physical, or rather, it may be, true 
knowledge of the physical world. Such organizations usually 
result in a wild, indiscriminate dissemination of propaganda 
without regard to the capacity of the recipients, the monopoly 
of related literature, and a scramble for donations and contri-. 
butions all of which, however high the intent, appears 
to the observation of the world merely like any other cult whose 
object is prestige and the accumulation of power through ma- 
terial wealth. An organization that is continually ding-dong- 
ing for money is likely to make a lame effort in its fight against 
the dollar-standard. | 

Man is made for a purpose beyond eating, drinking, sleep- 
ing, having children, and piling up money. Animals do as well 
—even better, as they leave off the avarice. Man in his life on 
this earth acts like one who, after procuring for himself a costly 
boiler and engine, should then spend his days shoveling fuel 
into the furnace of his boiler, and watching the rapid revolu- 
tions of the engine’s drive-wheel, but without attaching the en- 
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gine to any machinery beyond. Man comports himself like a 
pupil who is prompt in his attendance at school, obedient to 
the minor rules, talks volubly of science and learning, but never 
gets his own lesson. 

Nature, as displayed in this physical world, is an open 
book. Man’s duty is to learn the lesson in that book. The 
longer he puts that duty off, that much longer will he remain 
in the lower class. He can not avoid the course, neither can 
he buy his way up. 
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THE SCARAB OF DESTINY.* 
By Maris HERRINGTON BILLINGS. 


Chapter 1] (Continued from Page 217.) 


S he drew nearer, Ardas heard a confused hubbub of sounds, 
and the retreating thud of galloping hoofs. In the dis- 
tance was a cluster of palms, clearly defined against the sky. He 
lifted the rein, and Moya obediently bounded forward, her feet 
scarcely touching the sands; but ere he reached the grove there 
was no further sound. He rode into the shadow of a great hawk- 
headed statue made of black basalt, raised to commemorate some 
victory of Rameses the Great, and leaping lightly to the ground 
he patted Moya, saying: “Bide, my beauty”, and left her with 
hanging rein. 

Peeping through the trees, he saw two Arabs bending over 
the prostrate form of a man, robbing him of his valuables; and 
he rushed out with a loud cry. The startled Arabs leapt to their 
feet to meet the new-comer. Ardas was in his glory. He struck 
a blow with his left hand which sent one man sprawling to the 
ground, and rushed on the other with upraised dagger. They 
were lean and wiry men of the desert; but this sudden descent 
of the avenging black figure was too much for them. They took 
to their heels and ran, and very soon he heard the sound of gal- 
loping horses bearing them rapidly away. 

Then he turned his attention to the wounded man. He 
lifted his head, then laid him gently back, and looked around. 
He found that he was at the site of an ancient well which gave 
the traveler cool water on the hottest days, and of which it was 
said that pipes of burnt clay conveyed the water from unknown 
depths. This, therefore, was a favorite camping-ground for 
caravans, here two caravan routes crossed each other. 

At a little distance was an overturned litter, the cut traces 
of which showed that the horses had been stolen. Twenty 
Nubians, in scarlet tunics, lay scattered around, already growing 
stiff in death. He passed his hand over the heart of each to see 
if any were alive, but all had perished. Then, going to the litter, 
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he found that it was empty, save for a few shawls and a water 
jug. 

Taking the jug, he filled it at the well, and went back to the 
man who had shown signs of life, sprinkled his face, and forced 
a drink down his throat. He had been hard hit in the skirmish, 
a dagger having been thrust through his shoulder; and as he 
slowly recovered he extended his hand in a dazed fashion, and 
murmured: “Art thou safe, my lady?” 

Ardas raised him to a sitting posture. He rose to his feet, 
and gazed around, and seeing the bodies of the Nubians and the 
overturned litter, he cried: “May all the Gods defend her.” Then 
he looked long at Ardas, and being satisfied with what he saw, 
asked: “Did’st thou see aught of a female?” 

“Nay, my friend, the fight was over when I arrived, and I 
saw but two Arabs, who were robbing thee. The rest had fled 
into the night.” 

“Well, perchance she hath escaped. At the first sign of 
trouble the old woman would make off,’ he added, musingly, 
“and I remember now that after the evening meal I did not see 
them again.” 

He took a silver horn from his robe, and blew three blasts, 
sending forth a sound like the warble of a bird. In answer came 
what Ardas thought was an echo; but the old man fell on his 
knees. “The Gods be praised”, he said. “Last evening, at*set of 
sun, we came to this encampment, and pitched the tents. We 
were on our way to Heliopolis, the City of the Sun.—Thou art 
not an Egyptian, my Lord?” 

“Nay; I am a stranger from Tyre.” 

“Well, we are not anxious to reach the city.” 

“Yet thou went on thy way thither?” 

“True, my Lord. Nevertheless, we do not wish to arrive. 
Perhaps thou wouldst help us. Wouldst thou allow us to join 
thy party, if-thou art going to Tyre? In few words, my Lord, 
I will explain. I am taking my mistress to Heliopolis. She hath 
been sold to the Governor. She is a slave, and is not anxious to 
resume the journey. What cares she? *Iwere better she were 
lying among yonder heap of slain. I knew she would not be 
taken captive by the Arabs, for she hath her amulet. She yet 
hopes to escape; for life holds many chances, my Lord.” 

Again he blew the silvery blast, and this time the answer 
came close at hand. 

“But perchance thou art going to Egypt. In that case, I 
would warn thee, good Sir, that the Governor of An hath said 
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that the maiden is destined for the Temple of the Sun,” said he 
impressively. 

“Ah, then she is young and well-favored!” said Ardas, with 
a smile. “The Temple hath always the first choice. A hand- 
some Jewess, I presume.” 

“Nay, my Lord. She is a golden-haired Greek from the 
island of Cyprus, and as fair as the Sun,” said Darda sadly. 

“Tf the maid goeth to the Temple against her will, she may 
worship me instead. I fear not the Egyptian gods; and a live 
Phoenician were better, to my thinking, than the dead Osiris, or 
the hawk-headed Ra,” said Ardas, and his eyes twinkled at the 
old man’s look of dismay, for Darda had been wondering if the 
tall stranger was going to hinder or to help, and was now horri- 
fied by such sacrilegious pleasantry. 

A few moments later, a young girl came out from the 
shadow of the palms. A tawny beast like a lioness walked be- 
side her, and an old woman hobbled in the rear. 

Ardas stood transfixed by the approaching vision. Never 
had he beheld such beauty. Was it the silvery light of the moon 
that endued the girl with unearthly loveliness, or did the world 
truly hold so fair a mortal? She was about eighteen years of 
age, taller than the average woman, and walked with the superb 
carriage of a queen. 

Stopping in a patch of moonlight, she patted the head of 
the dog and said a few words to him in a low voice; and the 
sagacious animal looked up into her face with loving eyes, and 
lay down, his head between his paws. 

As Ardas gazed upon her, the picture was engraved upon 
his memory for ever. He saw a well-rounded figure, dressed in 
a robe of light blue wool, soft as silk, with a girdle of gold cord. 
Over each shoulder fell a heavy braid of hair which reached far 
below her waist. In color it was a golden bronze, like autumn 
leaves in the sun. Her eyes were like violets of the darkest 
shade, so dark that just now he would have called them black. 
Her complexion was of the beautiful red and white frequently 
associated with reddish hair. Her neck and arms shone like 
white alabaster. Her nose was straight, and her red mouth 
curved in the most bewitching manner, although it had a pensive 
droop. Her eyes also had an expression of sadness that made 
one long to comfort her. 

“Art thou quite safe?” she asked, in silvery tones that were 
like sweet music to the prince. “I heard the sound of the con- 
flict, and, creeping near, I beheld the robbers, so we fled— 
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Amrah and I—trusting to the wild beasts of the desert rather 
than to men. Good darda, do we near our journey’s end? Hast 
thou found out if the Governor hath a wife? If so, I fear 
naught, for he will not be allowed to keep me long. Perchance, 
good sir, thou canst tell us what we would know?” 

“Nay,” said Darda, “he is no wiser than we. Like our- 
selves, he is a stranger in a strange land. But I feel, my lady, 
that thou mayest trust him’, he added with emphasis. 

At this the girl seemed to shrink back into the shadows; 
but the dog came forward and thrust a cold muzzle into the 
hand of the prince and contentedly stretched himself at his feet, 
Ardas was still gazing in wonder at the girl. 

“Perchance thou art right, Darda, since Leo doth vouch for 
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him. 

“°Tis well, my lady. We had all been in Amenti ere this, 
but for his timely aid. I am almost finished as it is’, he 
answered, with a groan. 

“What! Art thou wounded, good friend? Then, methinks, 
we shall have to crave the aid of the stranger.” 

“Aye, my lady. See; all have gone to the realms of Silence 
save we three; and, in my judgment, now is the time for thy 
escape. Word will be brought to the Governor at An, when the 
slaves are found, at break of day. The empty itter wil speak 
for itself, and he will think that the wandering Shasu: have 
carried thee off.”’ 

“Tis true, Darda. And as the Governor hath not seen the 
slave he hath purchased, he cannot describe me. So, if our good 
Samaritan here will aid us to push on, thou canst earn a living 
for us until we reach some place where we will be able to live 
our lives in freedom.” . 

“Aye, my lady, thou dost plan well. But the robbers have 
left naught wherewith to buy bread, or even lentils. We are 
far from the cities, and thou canst not go afoot; and thou wilt 
attract too much attention in the villages. When the dawn 
breaks, Amrah will gather the henna root, and we will make thee 
a passable Egyptian.” 

At this Ardas came forward, saying: “Oh, say not so! Let 
me aid thee, I pray thee, trust me. I will be thy friend for life. 
I will gladly take thee under my protection. To the north, 
yonder, lies my caravan. I have there a stalwart company of 
men at arms. I will take thee in my train, and no man on earth 
shall claim thee against thy will. After we get to Memphis, 
whither I am bound, Twill be time enough to discuss thy future.” 
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‘Aye, I will trust thee,” said she, coming forward, “for Leo 
hath approved of thee. 1 always trust his judgment, for the 
beasts know friend from foe. What sayest thou, Darda?” 

‘I say yea; and thanks be to the gods for our deliverance.” 

Ardas was now in a predicament. He did not want to leave 
the girl he had just found. He could not convey the three. “If 
I leave thee, to go for aid, where shall I find thee on my return?” 

She pointed to some granite rocks, near by. “Yonder, in the 
shadow, is pitched my tent. Have no fear, for we have Leo, and 
we are used to camping by the road-side. *Twas the horses that 
betrayed the encampment tonight. The Arabs would have passed 
on the other road, but the horses whinnied. Amrah and I aways 
camp a little way from the main body, so there is chance of 
escape in case of attack. Darda will give thee the silver horn; 
and glad will we be to hear its welcome call.” 

She held out her hand, and he bent the knee in involuntary 
homage, while he pressed a kiss upon it. He watched her re- 
treating form until the rocks hid her from view, then went be- 
hind the statue, where Moya was cropping the soft green grass, 
and in a moment more was flying through the night. In about 
an hour he reached the camp. He dashed past the startled 
sentry, flung the bridle to his slave, and ran to call Maris. 

“Maris; Maris;” he shouted, “wake up!” Then he pulled 
him roughly from his couch. “Maris; I have found her,—my 
princess. Come as quickly as thou canst, for I have need of 
thee.” 

“The moon hath made thee mad”, said Maris dryly. 

“Nay ; I will tell thee as we ride along the way.” 

“Ride! Why man ’tis the darkest hour of the night! Get 
thee to bed, ere the cock crows!” said Maris lazily. 

“Nay, but thou must come with me’, said the prince impe- 
riouly. “Here, slave, call yonder soldier, and get thee to work. 
Rearrange this tent. Take the couch and skins from mine, 
spread a costly carpet, take away this lamp and hang a golden 
one. Bring the big shield of polished silver, and hang it over 
there. Get thee an amphora of water, and put a jug and basin 
yonder. Put chairs, and a table of ivory; and have the tent ready 
when I return.” | 

Maris looked at him in astonishment. ‘May the gods de- 
fend thee, my Lord. The moon God hath surely smitten thee; 
or dost thou expect the princess to meet thee?” 

“Nay, Maris. I propose to entertain my ideal. I have 
met the queen of my heart, and she hath conquered me; and 
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gladly will I be led captive in the chains of love. Ah, Senso, 
thou hast come I want thee to take a litter, and one of the 
white mules and ten men, and follow me; and Nebo, bring my 
Lord Maris his horse.” 

In a few minutes all was in readiness; and as the friends 
rode side by side, Ardas told Maris of his adventure. 

Ah, Maris, never didst thou behold such loveliness. <A 
slave, indeed! Rather have I met my future princess.” 

“My Lord, be not so rash. The eagle mates not with the 
pigeon, no matter how beautiful the plumage. If the maid is a 
slave, her lines have fallen in pleasant places by gaining thy 
good will. But mark me, ‘twere as well that naught of this 
night’s adventure be noised abroad. Let it be given out that the 
girl is my property.” 

“But thou wilt not go near thy tent, Maris!’’ said Ardas, 
savagely. 

What, Ardas, my Lord; jealous already, and of thy old 
friend! Nay, but the moonlight hath played thee tricks. In 
the morning thou will find thy wondrous beauty red-haired, and 
freckled faced.” 

“Nay, ‘tis something more than that, Maris. Methinks I 
have met the mate of my soul,—the one woman for me. My 
spirit cried out to her. I knew her for my mate; and not all 
the legions of Egypt shall take her from me. Slave, forsooth! 
She shall be my wife. By Astarte, I will wed the maid, as 
soon as she saith the word.” 

“The Hathors have bewitched thee. Thou art hopeless. 
Nevertheless, show not thy devotion openly. Let it be given out 
as I-suggest, that she is my purchase; and when we reach the 
Holy City ‘twill be easier to hide her through me. Thou canst 
not flaunt a stolen slave in the face of Egypt if she was destined 
for the Temple; thy life is the forfeit in Egypt, my Lord. Thy 
love-making must be in secret until we strike the desert on our 
return. And perchance this midnight madness will have burned 
itself out by then.” 

“Thou art right, Maris. Thou art always my good friend. 
But cast not thine eyes on my heart’s desire, for yonder is the 
grove of enchantment.” 

He took the silver horn from his pouch, and blew two blasts, 
as agreed upon; and soon the three fugitives came to the grove, 
old Amrah leading Darda, who had grown stiff with his recent 
wound. The girl had gone to the litter, and taken a few things 
away, including « dark green mantle of cloth, which now en- 
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veloped her in many folds, while a hood of the same material 
covered her shining hair. She had thrown a piece of gauze over 
her face, as she knew she might have a long ride over the sands. 
So all that Maris could make out was two muffled forms and the 
piercing black eyes of old Amra, lighting up her shriveled face. 

“°Tis as I thought”, he muttered. “The magic of Egypt 
hath bewitched him. He hath surely passed the Pyramid of 
Nitocris.” 

“My Lord Maris, chief of my household”, said Ardas; and 
Maris heard a voice like a strain of music answer, “Peace be 
unto thee, friend”’. 

“Now,” said Maris, stepping briskly forward and bowing 
low, “my lady, am I to understand that thou art being taken to a 
city up the river?” 

“Aye, my Lord, to Heliopolis. I am the property of the 
Governor. He hath paid the largest price on record for me as a 
household slave,’’ she answered, bowing her head in humiliation. 

Ardas started forward. | 

Nay, allow me, my Lord”, said Maris, holding up his hand. 
“T will take the responsibility of this affair.” 

“Well, maiden, my master is anxious to get himself into 
trouble by helping thee; but it hath been decided that thou shalt 
be known as my property, should any questions arise. As there 
are no women in our caravan, which is a camp of soldiers’— 
here he gave Ardas a reproachful look,—“thou wilt occupy my 
tent, keeping out of sight as much as possible, and having thy 
face veiled, after the Persian custom, so none can describe thy 
appearance, and thy woman will call me, when thou wishest to 
convey words to my Lord.” Then, turning to the impatient 
prince, he said: “Nay, Ardas; in this I must aid thee against thy 
will, for I know that the laws of Egypt are very strict.” 

“Thou wilt travel as father, mother and daughter, so none 
shall suspect thee; and, my Lord Ardas, we can say that they 
joined the caravan during the night.” 

“So, my good woman, “he added, turning to Amrah, “thou 
must practise having a sick daughter; and, when we take up the 
march, my Lord, the maid must travel in the litter.” 


“By the Gods, Maris,” said Ardas, growing impatient, “thou 
hast hegged us about enough. Come, let us be off, ere the day 
break.” 

Maris called to his waiting men. “Leave everything just 
as itis. Take nothing with thee, Senso. Scatter the contents of 
the litter, and let fall the mirror and combs far down the road. 
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*fwill be proof that the maiden hath been carried off by the 
Arabs.” 

After seeing his instructions carried out, he came back to 
the side of the prince. Darda was then caerfully placed in the 
litter, with Amrah. Ardas lifted the girl on to the mule, and 
they started off. 

“What do they call thee, sweet maid?” said Ardas, after a 
long silence. 

Nicia, my Lord.” 

Nicia; it hath a sweet sound.” 

After a while she looked up and asked: “What time doth 
the camp arise, my Lord?” 

“About the fourth hour, they are to celebrate my natal day 
today. I shall be thirty-three years old”, and he laughed happily, 
and wished they could ride on for ever. 

The stars had begun to fade and dawn was just breaking as 
they rode into the camp. Maris at once conducted Nicia and 
Amrah to the tent, while Darda was taken to one near by, and 
a physician was called to attend his wound. 

When the flap of the tent fell behind her, Nicia looked 
around with curiosity. It was evidently the tent of a noble. A 
Persian rug, woven of softest silk, covered the sand, and a table 
of onyx stood in the centre. A couch-like divan, with carved 
frame of ivory, was covered with leopard skins and heaped with 
silken cushions. From the centre pole hung a golden lamp, 
which gave forth a faint perfume from the burning ki-ki oil. 
Near the couch stood an inlaid table, with a basket of fruit there- 
on, and a large shield of polished silver reflected her full figure 
as she removed her mantle. A jug of water stood near, and an 
ebony stand held a large basin. Nicia laved her face, and wiped 
it with a towel of fringed damask. 

Then Amrah persuaded her to lie down, gently pushing her 
among the cushions and saying, “Dear lamb; I will sit at the 
door of the tent. No harm shall come nigh thee. I think that 
our troubles are over, for ’tis a large caravan, and perhaps they 
are Jewish princes, returning to Palestine. In that case thou wilt 
soon find thy beloved Esther.” She lovingly stroked her fair 
hair, and bade her sleep, and soon the soft eyelids obeyed the 
caressing hands, and the girl slept. Then Amrah took a couple 
of cushions from the divan, and lay down, while Leo stretched 
himself, with a yawn, across the entrance of the tent, and soon 
the camp was silent. 

Nicia was aroused from her slumbers by the call of the 
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trumpet, its melodious notes rising and falling in a burst of 
harmony as it called the men to greet the rising sun. Soon all 
was bustle and activity. On every hand were seen preparations 
for the great events of the day, as the competitors practised each 
his speciality. Here a group of archers set up a red target, and 
began to shoot their arrows. Horsemen took their mounts aside 
and bestowed extra care upon their glossy coats; runners, wrest- 
lers, and tumblers, each limbered up for the fray. 

Nebo brought a tray of choicest viands to the tent; and 
when he saw old Amrah come forth at his call—for Maris had 
forbidden him to approach within twenty paces of the tent—he 
nearly let it fall in his astonishment. 

“°*Tis the witch of the mountains and her attendant that my 
Lord Maris hath sheltered. We shall all get into trouble now”, 
he said, carefully eyeing the dog; but the journey would be at 
an end in another day, and he resolved to keep his thoughts to 
himself. He valued his head, which he well knew he would lose 
if he disobeyed the orders of Maris or talked about the new 
comers. 

As the day wore on the games took place, but Maris noticed 
that Ardas—always the life of these affairs—was dull and list- 
less. Again and again he lost all interest in the matches, and 
turned his eyes with longing in the direction of the tents. At 
the end of the horse races, which were the most exciting events 
of the day, Maris saw him wearily passing his hand again and 
again across his head, and at once he spurred his horse, and rode 
up to him. 

“Art thou ill, my Lord?” he asked, anxiously. 

“The sun hath been very hot”, said Ardas, in a tone of self- 
commiseration. “I am afraid I am not equal to the banquet. I 
think I will retire, for my head doth pain me much. Artaxia, 
I make thee master of ceremonies. Enjoy yourselves without 
stint; and Phra, see that a triple cordon of the guard be posted 
two hundred paces from my tent, so that none disturb my slum- 
bers. Thou, Maris, shall attend me in person.” And raising his 
lance as a sign that the festivities were to continué, he rode 
slowly away—the soldiers following him with anxious eyes. 

When he had ridden a short distance out of ear-shot, he 
solemnly winked at Maris, and, leaning back in his saddle, he 
laughed joyously. 

“How was that, Maris?” said he, as he slapped him on the 
back in merry mood. I have plans of my own how I shall spend 


the evening. Thou wilt order the repast, and bringNicia and 
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the old woman to the tent, and we will have natal fete to our- 
selves.” | 

Maris gave the orders, and soon a large table was set in the 
tent of the prince. It was loaded with the choicest wines, and 
glittered with gold and silver. When all was in readiness, Maris 
called old Amrah out. “Bring the maiden,” said he, “to the tent 
of the prince of the evening meal, and see that she is veiled.” 

Nicia had slept most of the day, and when Amrah returned 
she was full of curiosity about the caravan. 7 

“Come, my lamb,” said the old woman, “thou art to sup 
with the prince.” 

Nicia glanced in the mirror, and demurred at the order. “TI 
have nothing to wear, Amrah. Must | go in this garment, that 
is soiled and stained from travel?” 

“Nay, mind it not, dear one. I will make thee beautiful 
even in thine own eyes.” 

Amrah proceeded with her self-appointed task. She combed 
out the long braids, and rebraided them, shook out the blue robe, 
and rushed the tiny sandals of gazelle hide and straightened out 
the thongs. She then went out for a short time, and returned 
bearing in her arms a quantity of small pink blossoms, not unlike 
heather. These she wove into a wreath for Nicia’s hair, and a 
long garland for her robe. She fastened the garland to the left 
shoulder, and brought it under the right arm, where it was 
tucked into her girdle and hung thence to the edge of her robe. 
This simple addition to her toilet worked wonders in Nicia’s ap- 
pearance, and she clapped her hands like a delighted child. 

“Thou art a witch, good Amrah. Where didst thou get the 
blossoms? They are so lovely.” 

“Thou wilt find the valley of the Nile full of flowers; for 
Egypt is known as the Land of Flowers.” 

Nicia donned her mantle and hood as she saw Maris coming 
to conduct them to the pavilion. The prince welcomed her with 
a smile and outstretched hand; and when she would have made 
obeisance he would not allow it, but treated her as an equal. 

“Remove they cloak, maiden; for none will see thee here.” 
And he took it from her with his own hands, laid it on the divan. 
Then he led her to the table, saying, “As the guest of honor, thou 
wilt sit at my right hand and grace the feast, for thou art Queen 
of Beauty.” 

As she graciousy took the chair assigned to her, she was 
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brought into the full glow of the lamp-light. Maris gasped with 
astonishment. 

“This flower-decked maiden, was she a denizen of another 
world? She must be a daughter of the stars”, he muttered, and 
actually stared with open mouth till Ardas reminded him that 
‘twas time for the feast to begin. Then he approached the prince, 
and said in a low tone, “Suffer me to be thy cup-bearer this night, 
and to wait upon thee; for the slaves are not to be trusted.” 

Ardas agreed to this arrangement, and Maris had a table 
put near the tent, on which the slaves deposited the food and 
wine, and then retired. 

Nicia presided at the feast with grace and dignity. She was 
modest and quiet in her demeanor, but she possessed great per- 
sonal magnetism, and when she chose she was extremely fas- 
cinating. Amrah sat on a low cushion, after the Eastern fash- 
ion, while the dog lay and watched the scene with blinking eyes. 

When Maris had brought the dessert, he joined them at 
the table. 

“Now, maiden, let us hear thy story,” said Ardas, whose 
adoring eyes had never left her face throughout the feast. 


Cuapter III. 





THE STARS’ PREDICTION. 


- Y Lord, there is not much to tell. My father was a rich 

merchant of Cyprus. We lived at Limassol. When I 
was about fourteen there were rumors of war, and, my mother 
being dead, my father decided to take me on the voyage with 
him, and to leave me in the care of an old friend and his wife at 
Tanis. We sailed for many days, when a great storm arose, and 
for three nights my father could not see the guiding star. Then, 
one awful night, our ship struck on a rock. My father lashed 
me to a spar, and pushed it from the sinking ship, He leaped 
into the sea, and clung to the spar as it floated away. He spoke 
words of comfort to me as the great waves dashed over us; 
but as the hours wore on he became silent. 

“T must have lost consciousness, for I saw him no more. 
When I came to my senses I was lying on the shore alone, and 
a crowd of dark-skinned people were around me. I was taken 
from the spar, and a rough fisherman, who had been the first to 
find me, claimed me as his property; but a dark-eyed girl of 
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about my own age, who had been regarding me with eyes of 
pity, spoke to an old man, her father, he came forward and 
offered fifty mina for me. This the fisherman gladly accepted; 
for, in my half-drowned state, I was not a prepossessing object. 
The old man then obtained a litter, and I was taken to the house 
of the old Jew, Ben Israel. He gave me as a present to his 
daughter Esther; and we became as two sisters, and loved each 
other dearly. 

“Ben Israel treated me in all things as a daughter. He 
gave me the same lessons as Esther; and for three years we 
strove to outshine each other in our accomplishments to gratify 
the old man, who called us his two pearls. It was his ambition 
to take us both to Palestine, where he had many friends at the 
court of David; but one day he was found dead, and his kins- 
man came and took Esther away and dismantled the home, and 
Amrah and I were taken to the open market. There we were 
held for several days, as they asked a large price for me. At 
length I was bought for a fabulous sum by an Egyptian, who 
acted, I am told, for the Governor of An, and good Amrah was 
thrown into the bargain when I fetched the desired price. 

“While the caravan was being prepared to take us to the 
City of the Sun, Darda came to me, and told me to be of good 
cheer. He said that he was my father’s old friend, and had 
always watched over me, but had not made himself known to me 
while I was in good hands, but now he had obtained the position 
of captain of the caravan that was to take me from Tanis, and 
he would try to help me escape, should I get into trouble. 

“Darda is a student of the heavens, and when I was born 
my father told him that the stars predicted a strange future for 
me. They said that when I neared my eighteenth year a black 
cloud of misfortune should descend on me; that I should be badly 
wounded, and come very near to losing my life. I was warned 
to beware of the divine star of Isis, as the rising of Sirius was 
the most critical time of my life. So Darda gave up his home, 
and all he had, to accompany me on this journey. 

“Last night proved the truth of these predictions; for have 
they not come true? I have lost my good friends, my home, my 
adopted father and foster-sister; all that are left are Amrah and 
Leo, who is our constant companion. I have been sold as a 
common slave; and truly a black cloud descended last night, 
when the Arabs came upon us and swept everything away. Had 
they been but a few moments earlier, I would have lost my life. 
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But now all danger is past, and I may dream of the future”, 
she said, with a glad smile. 

“And the stars,” said Ardas, “did they predict for thee a 
happy future?” 

“Tf I escaped all these perils, then I was to meet a man of 
high degree, with whom I should fall in love’, she said, shyly. 

“And that man is myself”, said Ardas, gaily. “Let us pledge 
to the happy future, Nicia.” 

Now, as the hour was late, Maris ventured to suggest that 
Nicia be allowed to seek repose, as the caravan would be on the 
march at sunrise. Ardas reluctantly consented; but insisted on 
conducting her to her tent himself. 

Maris retired to the tent he now occupied, flung himself 
down in despair. He had quite fallen a victim, himself, to 
Nicia’s charms, but he possessed a large amount of common 
sense, and could discern whither this would lead. 

Nicia and Amrah were runaway slaves. Plainly the proper 
thing for Ardas to do, on reaching the City of the Sun, was to 
cross the river and deliver the slaves to their rightful owner. 
Maris had been in Egypt before, and knew that the laws were 
strict. He was not sure but that an ignominious death was the 
penalty for harboring a slave. He knew that perjury was pun- 
ished by impalement, that the tongue of a spy was cut out, and 
that both hands of a counterfeiter were cut off. What, then, 
might be in store for his beloved prince, if the matter were 
found out? His rank would not save him; for the offense was 
against those in high places. The Governor could himself decide 
tipon a punishment to fit the crime. Maris clenched his hands in 
anguish. What could he do? As well try to stop the winds 
from blowing as talk sense to the infatuated prince. He knew 
that Ardas would not hesitate to plunge the two countries into 
war, and that he would have this girl at any cost. He therefore 
decided that on the morrow he would speak to Nicia, who 
seemed sensible, tell her the state of affairs, and beg her to try 
to escape with Amrah, when they reached the outskirts of Mem- 
phis. It was the only way out of the trouble that he could see. 

The first beams of the sun were gilding the purple hills of 
Arabia when the camp began to stir, and soon the long caravan 
was in motion. Maris had put Nicia and Amrah into the litter, 
which was drawn by two horses. It was of polished ebony, hung 
with purple draperies fringed with gold. 

Ardas rode on one side of the litter, and Maris on the other, 
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and it was not till noon that Maris, while acting as cup-bearer, 
got a chance to speak to Nicia. Then, while handing her a dish, 
he murmured low, “Dear lady, forgive me, but thou must know 
the peril in which my Master, the prince, will be placed by shield- 
ing thee. I pray thee, then, when we reach Memphis, to try to 
escape with thy servant. As we enter the gates the prince will 
be obliged to take the head of the column. While this change is 
taking place, I beg thee to leave the litter and slip away. I will 
see that Darda will join thee later, and I will give him a purse 
of gold, sufficient to last until the next inundation. In doing 
this, | am sure thou wilt save the prince’s life.” 

“Well, Maris, it takes thee a long time to serve a fair lady”, 
said Ardas, drawing near with jealous eyes. 

Maris bowed and withdrew, hoping that Ardas would not 
stay longer than courtesy demanded. 

It was not rare for strangers to attach themselves to a large 
caravan; but it was not customary for a prince to pay marked 
attention, as in this case. Ardas, however, only bowed over her 
hands, and resumed his place when he had handed her once 
more into the litter. 

They journeyed on till sunset, and encamped for the night. 
The site chosen was to the right of the caravan route. On the 
left were the ruins of an ancient city, built by some Pharaoh 
long since dead and gone, and as they pitched their tents the 
rays of the newly risen moon fell athwart the ruins of prostrate 
columns, fallen architraves, and broken arches. 

Between the ruins and the river was a grassy space, sprin- 
kled with sweet-smelling flowers, and a flight of steps descended 
from it to the river. To the right of the steps, a huge sandstone 
rock rose like a sentinel over this land of chaos, and a group 
of sycamore trees, directly behind it, threw a grateful shade over 
its flat surface. 

* * * * * * * * 

Day was just breaking. The atmosphere was still hazy, a 
faint mist lay in purple shadows on the mountains, the trees and 
sedges were taking on a golden tinge from the newly risen sun, 
when Nicia, accompanied by Amrah, made her way to the river. 

Not a soul was stirring in the camp. Nicia had made up 
her mind she would bathe in morning from the steps that she 
had noticed the night before; so the early dawn found her there. 
She still wore the cloak and hood; and finding a secluded place 
behind the rock, she took off her mantle and her blue robe, and 
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an under-dress of loose-meshed linen, and stood forth in a gown 
of finest wool. She splashed around in the water near the steps 
for a few moments, then gave Amrah the wet garments to dry. 
She dressed herself, and sat down on a broken column, almost 
hidden by tall sedges. The sunlight lovingly kissed her silken 
tresses as she combed them out, and they covered her like a 
golden fleece. 

She bade Amrah go and see if the camp was awake. The 
sky was now a sea of molten gold, with lakes of azure, and 
mountains tipped with flame. As she beheld its glory from her 
hidden nook there came down the Nile a light skiff, built of 
papyrus, graceful as a swan, its ibis-headed bow rising high 
above the water. An Egyptian boatman propelled it with a long- 
handled sweep, at the stern. In the middle sat a black slave girl, 
in the bow a dainty little maiden cast fugitive glances up the 
river. 

The skiff was guided with skilful hands to the sunken steps, 
and the maiden leaped out. She was the daintiest little creature 
one could imagine. Her soft dark eyes beamed with a glad light, 
as she glanced from side to side like a startled fawn. Her 
mouth was like a rose. Long tresses, black as a raven’s wing, 
hung from beneath her head-dress. Her face was of tropical 
loveliness, with scarlet lips and teeth of pearl. 

“Now, Petra, row down stream past the old temple, and 
wait until I call thee. Do not move,I charge thee, until I shall 
give the signal.” 

She took a brown mantle from the slave, and with sure- 
footed steps mounted to the top of the large flat rock. She 
looked up the river and along the highway, then, laughing hap- 
pily, she wrapped the mantle around her and lay down. Lying 
thus in the shadow, she could not be detected from the rock. 

From time to time she would raise her head and peep out of 
the folds of the mantle, like a bright-eyed bird. Now it chanced 
that a large snow-white bird, with black-tipped wings, alighted 
on the tree, just above the recumbent figure, and she turned 
toward it as it gave a hoarse cry. 

Nicia had perceived Amrah approaching, and had made up 
her mind to get back to camp before the trumpet should awaken 
the echoes. She had just risen from her seat among the reeds 
when she saw a young man only a few rods away. He was in 
the very act of drawing an arrow to his ear, to shoot at the bird 
on the tree above. Quick as thought, Nicia lifted her arm, and 
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shouted. This action startled the archer, and he lowered his 
bow, but too late to stop the arrow in its flight. Straight on it 
flew into the uplifted arm. 

When she saw the red blood spurt from the wound, she 
dropped in a heap to the ground. The Egyptian ran forward, 
gave one glance, and straightened up in fright; while up sprang 
the little figure on the rock, and, leaping lightly down, ran over 
to him. 

“Hophra, what is it?” 

“T have killed the maid’, he answered, in a whisper. 

‘Why, how did it happen?” 

“Una, I cannot tell thee. I was just about to let fly an 
arrow at a vulture on yonder tree, when suddenly she rose out 
of the earth, and it so startled me that the arrow was gone before 
I could think. It has killed her, sure enough.” 

Going to the fallen maid, she pushed back her hood; and 
when she saw the marble-like features and the golden hair, she 
started back. ‘“‘Hophra,” she wailed, “thou hast winged the 
golden-haired goddess !”’ 

“Nay, said Hophra, “she is reviving.” 

“°Tis true”, said Una, kneeling down, and taking the fair 
head on her knee. For a moment she gazed, then laid her down 
while she tore strips from her white undergarment. “Take these, 
Hophra, and wet them in the river.” 

Hophra obeyed her command, and brought back the wet 
linen. Then she bade him pull out the arrow. This done, she 
bound up the arm in quite a masterly manner. 

“Didst thou say that thou went shooting at a bird on yonder 
tree?” 

“Aye, Una. It was a large black and white vulture.” 

“Hophra!” she gasped, with a frightened catch in her voice. 
“I was lying on the rock; hadst thou shot at the bird, the arrow 
must have gone through my head. She must have seen it all; 
and her presence of mind hath saved my life.” 

‘“‘Aye, she hath saved thee most truly, Una; not only thy 
life, but thy reputation as well. Had we been found out, ’twould 
have caused great scandal. Oh! little one; ’tis hard that we, who 
love each other so dearly, should have to stoop to such subter- 
fuge—and thou art a priestess of the Temple!” 

“Aye, it is hard. But perhaps it will all come right. I will 
not meet thee again, Hophra. This has taught me a lesson; for 
had I been killed by the arrow, thou too wouldst have had to 
forfeit thy life; and it would have all come through my foolish 
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pranks. I was hiding from thee, Hophra; playing, as we did in 
the old days, just our old child’s game—for I shall never grow 
up”, she said, sadly. 

He took her in his arms, and kissed away her tears. 

By this time Nicia had begun to revive rapidly, and when 
she rose to her feet Una impulsively grasped her hand. “We 
are so sorry, maiden. Hophra did not mean it. I pray thee to 
forgive us, dear lady, for it was all my fault. I was hiding from 
him”, she said, with a blush. “Thou hast saved my life. What 
can we do for thee? Shall we take thee to thine home? I would 
do anything for thee; so would Hophra.” 

Nicia looked gravely at the penitent lovers, and smiled as she 
said: “ I wonder if thou wouldst help me.” 

“Just try us!” said Hophra, who was willing to go through 
fire and water for this fair maiden. 

“Before this accident occurred,” said Nicia, “I was sitting 
on yonder fallen obelisk, and I noticed that thou didst come down 
the river in a boat. Wouldst thou take me and my slave to Mem- 
phis, and get us a lodging in a quiet place?” 

“Indeed I will!” said Una, gladly. 

Nicia turned to Hophra. “There is a wounded man named 
Darda in yonder encampment, who would have to know of our 
whereabouts.” 

“T will see to that, fair lady.” 

“Then go to the camp, and ask for one Lord Maris, and 
bring him to me.” And Hophra departed on his errand. 

Then Nicia held out her hands to Una. “If I have saved 
thy life, little one, surely I can trust thee. I am a slave, travelling 
under the protection of the Prince of Tyre, who treats me with 
the deference due to a queen. But I was told that my presence 
in the tents will endanger the life of the prince while in Egypt, 
and but yesterday eve I gave my word to leave the camp. Being 
a stranger to Memphis, I know not where to seek shelter ; so thou 
hast surely been sent to mine aid by the Great Power.” 

“T see”, said Una, nodding wisely. “It was predicted that 
thou wouldst bring danger to thy benefactor.” 

All Egyptians were firm believers in astrology. They con- 
sulted the stars on all occasions, not only for births, marriages, 
and deaths, but also for all public and domestic affairs. Never 
was a journey undertaken without such consultation. The stars 
influenced every undertaking. The priests alone had the right to 
consult them; and Una’s grandsire was the most learned astrolo- 
ger in all Egypt. 
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“Yea, it was predicted,’ replied Nicia, “and thou art a 
woman, and in Egypt a woman can do more than a man. If 
thou wilt guide me to the haven I seek, ’tis easy to cancel thy 
debt at once.” 

Her eyes were like wet violets, and she looked so sweet that 
Una took her impulsively in her arms, and hugged her closely. 
“If any one in all Egypt can save thee, ’tis I; for my grandsire 
is the High Priest of Memphis, and even Rameses dare not 
oppose his judgment; and thou shalt be to me as a sister.” Here 
she stopped; for she remembered that she lived with her aunt, 
and how could she account for her newly found sister? 

At this moment Hophra approached, with Maris. When 
the latter saw Nicia’s wounded arm, he almost fainted himself. 
Nicia called him aside, and explained the situation in a few words. 
She pointed out to him how much easier it was for her to get 
into Memphis with a woman companion, he would know where 
to take her, than for her to leave the camp alone. Maris agreed 
to this, and, turning to Una, said: “Then thou wilt take the Lady 
Nicia and her slave in thy boat with thee to the city. Thy slave 
and thy friend can return by the road, with the caravan.” 

“That is a good plan”, said Hophra; and seeing his little 
sweetheart somewhat embarrassed, he added, “Where dost thou 
intend to take them, Una?” , 

She tapped the sand with her dainty sandalled foot. “Of a 
truth I know not, Hophra.” 

“Well, I'll tell thee, Una. Take off her hood, and lend her 
thy head-dress. Coil up that fair hair, that would attract atten- 
tion to her. Thus she will pass for an Egyptian. Take her to 
the home of my aunt Amentu. Here are the keys. Thou know- 
est my aunt left it to me. No one has been there since she 
passed to the realm of shadows, these six months gone; but it is 
furnished well, and it overlooks the river, and is a pleasant place 
at all times; she and the slave can bide there in safety. I would 
advise thee, my lady, to confine thyself to the house, the roof, 
and the garden; but thy slave can come and go, as she is an 
Egyptian, and none will question her.” 

“The gods are with us”, said Una. “Hophra, thou art in- 
deed clever. Thou hast arranged every detail. And I will come 
every day to stay with thee, maiden, and cheer up thy loneliness ; 
and when the caravan leaves Egypt thou canst return to thy 
native land.” 

She then took off her head-dress, which consisted of a 
small golden crown, high in front, from which hung a long flow- 
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ing veil over the shoulders, and gave it to Nicia. She exchanged 
mantles with her, giving her the brown for the green, and Hophra 
called the boatman and the slave, who had spent the time in 
profitable converse. 

Nicia gave her hand to Maris, saying: “Tell my Lord he 
can find me when he wants me, this is by far the safer way for 
all concerned, for the Egyptians love not strangers.” 

“Go, Leo, go’, she said to her faithful dog, and he obe- 
diently followed Maris. 

When he arrived at thé camp, he found the prince walking 
to and fro like a caged lion. “Where hast thou been, Maris? I 
see no sign of life in yonder tent, and I am waiting for thee to 
carry My morning greeting.” 

“My Lord, let me present to your notice the lord Hophra 
Amentu, who is the Royal Interpreter, and Captain of Pharaoh’s 
body-guard. We have quite an adventure to tell thee, so may 
we not break-fast with thee ?” 

The prince was astonished, but gave permission, having a 
separate table brought for the Egyptian, as they did not eat out 
of the same dish with strangers. Then Maris told the story of 
the morning’s adventures. When Ardas heard of the arrow 
piercing Nicia’s arm he rose in a towering rage, and it was all 
that Maris could do to quiet him ; and, when he heard that she had 
gone, of her own accord, he was heart-broken. But Maris 
brought forth all his eloquence to persuade him to see the affair 
in the right light; and when he heard of the house on the river, 
fully furnished, with it’s gardens and roof, where Nicia could 
live in seclusion until the departure of the caravan, he impul- 
sively grasped Hopura’s hand, and offered him any price he 
might name for the use of the house; nor would he be satisfied 
until Hophra had named a fair price and the deal was settled by 
his Steward. 

Ardas now gave orders for the caravan to be set in motion, 
and they journeyed along the river, passing through villages of 
mud huts, where dark-eyed women were filling their water-skins, 
and pigeons cooed lovingly from tall towers that had been built 
for them. Along the strips of sand, on the margin of the river, 
were tall cranes and herons, while kingfishers darted here and 
there in search of prey, scarlet flamingoes added ‘a touch of color 
to the scene, and slate- colored buffaloes stood in picturesque 
groups along the shore, and rested from the noonday glare. In 
the shadows of the high clay banks waded the ibis, and the duck, 
while snow-white egrets, at the approach of the caravan, spread 
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languid wings and sailed away into the cloudless blue of the 
Egyptian sky. 

As they neared Heliopolis, on the Eastern shore, they could 
see beautiful gardens, verdant fields, and finally great temples 
and palaces with roofs of golden bronze shining in the sun; 
while on the river glided graceful boats of many hues. 

Before noon they had reached the outskirts of the city. All 
caravans approaching Memphis were obliged to camp outside 
the walls. They, therefore, went to the quarters assigned to 
Phoenician merchants, and pitched their tents. The prince and 
his retinue, after donning their best attire, rode to the great gate 
of Memphis. 

The watchman at the gate had been told to watch for this 
train, and with the first glint of armor the news had spread like 
wildfire and the population of the city were astir. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE PRINCESS FALLS IN LOVE. 


EMPHIS was walled round three sides, its river front 

being protected by the great Cochieche Dyke, built by 
Menes 1. Ardas and his party came to an enormous gate of ham- 
mered brass, with the winged globe above it. Hophra called out 
to the warder, and slowly it swung back on its massive hinges, 
and the cavalcade entered. 

They were met by a man in a purple robe, wearing a white 
chamis with a border of gold, a chain round his neck and a small 
cap on his head with a circlet of gold. He wore bracelets, 
gemmed with precious stones, and carried a long staff of ebony 
with an ibis head of carved ivory set with jewelled eyes. After 
crossing his breast from left to right in salutation, he mounted 
a richly caparisoned horse and led the way to the palace. 

Memphis was beautifully laid out, in squares crossed by 
broad avenues; the sacred groves of the temples were as veritable 
gardens of the gods. Here and there rose the great temples of 
Osiris, Isis, Ra, Ptah and Thoth, while the alabaster tower of 
Athor gleamed through the trees to the right. 

As the procession slowly made its way through the streets, 
men, women and children gazed in astonishment at these splen- 
did warriors. Two by two their superb Arabians, in harness 
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of scarlet leather ornamented with discs of brass and jingling 
bells, stepped daintily under the rein. The horsemen—every man 
of whom had been chosen for his strngth and good looks—wore 
shields and helmets of burnished gold. They were dressed in 
close-fitting scale armor, their belts were studded with jewels 
and their sword hilts were of chased gold. In their center floated 
the royal standard of Aradus, the Golden Lion, its folds flung to 
the breeze. 

Mounted police were compelled to force back the crowds, in 
order to clear a passage for them; many a dainty flower fell 
whirling down on the handsome warrior who rode at the head 
of the procession, while bright-robed women waved them wel- 
come from the house tops. 

Memphis was just awaking from her afternoon siesta, and 
the busy hum of traffic was heard on all sides. The bazaars were 
in full swing for the evening trade. From the stalls of the 
potters came the drone of the men, as with swift fingers they 
moulded the porous water jars, or colored slender vases with 
bright pigments. The stalls of the fruiterers and flower-venders 
filled the air with fragrance; lapidaries and jewellers attempted 
it to outcry each other in their endeavor to secure patronage; mer- 
ut chants of cloth, fine embroideries and silks shook out their bright 
wares to the breeze in hope of attracting the dark eyes of the 
ladies, who passed in gaily-decked litters and curricles,. 

After a short ride they came to a broad avenue, paved with 
| red stone from the Theban quarries. On either side were long 
| a rows of sphinxes, alternating with lions, on pedestals of black 
has marble. This avenue terminated in a semi-circular flight of 
broad marble steps. At these steps they dismounted, leaving 
their horses in the care of slaves, and ascended the steps to a 
A | large platform, inlaid with parti-colored tiles of brilliant hues, 
7 ai which formed a most intricate pattern resembling a gigantic Per- 
Bi | sian carpet. 
| Here Ardas was met by the high priest, and by some lesser 
At dignitaries in scarlet robes, wearing gold chains around their 
at necks and carrying slender silver wands with heads of precious 
| stones. 

The high priest was an elderly man, whose hair and short 
beard were snow-white. He wore a long white robe of finest 
linen, and over his shoulders hung a mantle of leopard skin, its 
forelegs forming the sleeves. Round his neck hung a golden 
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chain collar studded with jewels red, white and blue, and sus- 
pended therefrom was an amulet of sapphire. This amulet was 
carved in the form of a female head, with tiny horns of pearl 
peeping from the carved curls of the hair. It was an image 
of the goddess Athor. Around his head was a fillet of gold 
in the form of a serpent, with eyes of glittering diamonds. His 
vesture was heavily embroidered in gold and a scarlet sash en- 
circled his body three times. 

Coming forward, he bowed low and extended his hand. 
“Welcome to the Land of the Pharaohs, most illustrious Prince. 
May thy stay be pleasant, and the gods make thine errand a 
successful one. May all prosperity attend thee,” Oh Prince. 

Ardas thanked him, and was then introduced to all the high 
dignitaries of Memphis, after which he was led up another 
flight of steps, past more gigantic statutes, to the palace. They 
entered a gate of bronze, passed through a court-yard paved with 
marble, then up another flight of steps to a vast antechamber. 
which was adorned with paintings of all the great deeds of 
Pharaohs passed away. Then a page appeared, who conducted 
them to the throne room of the Pharaoh, 

When they entered this vast chamber they were greeted 
by strains of sweet music, which came from a carved balcony, 
set high in the wall. The room was a symphony in black and 
white. There were twenty-four huge white pillars, set on bases 
of black marble. Round these pedestals were entwined wreaths 
of the sacred lotus leaves, while the spreading bell of the blos- 
som crowned the pillars and gave them a suggestion of lightness 
and grace. 

On the walls, between the cartouches of the Pharaohs, were 
the principal Egyptian deities, the dead Osiris, the stately Isis 
and the hawk-headed Ra. The ceiling was painted dark blue. 
In the center was the mysterious winged globe and serpent. The 
blue was studded with stars, which shone like points of light, 
and in the east rose the silver crescent moon. The floor was 
laid in alternate blocks of black and white marble. Round the 
entire room was a beautifully painted frieze, and below it, set 
in panels, each about ten feet high, were mural paintings. 

The throne was on a platform of black marble. At each 
corner crouched a huge golden lion. The throne, of carved 
ivory, was in the form of a high-backed chair, over it was a 
canopy of dark blue satin, fringed with gold, upheld by four 
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gigantic spears of solid gold. On this canopy were embroidered 
the stars and planets which ruled at the birth of the king; at 
each corner were great plumes of white ostrich feathers. 

Here sat the Pharaoh, Rameses, and on either side of him 
stood his fan-bearers waving long-handled fans of black and 
white plumes. Rameses was an attractive-looking man of about 
fifty years of age. His face was oval, his brow small and some- 
what receding, his eyes large, long, and black as sloes, his nose 
aquiline, his mouth most expressive, and when he smiled he 
showed a row of fine white teeth. 

This, then, was Rameses Merimoun, beloved of Amon. The 
nations trembled at the sound of his name; yet he was a most 
affable man. He was a great builder, as well as a great war- 
rior; he made splendid gifts to the temples of Egypt, and his 
pet hobby was the embellishment of the temple of Ptah. 

He wore the high crown of Lower Egypt—a short cap with 
a tall point behind, and just above his forehead was the jewelled 
figure of an asp, the emblem of royalty. His beard was about 
three inches long, cut in a square formal shape and plaited in 
little braids tied with gold. His dress was a kilt, reaching to 
the knees; round his waist was a girdle of gold, from which hung 
a broad band, richly ornamented with jewels, and worn only 
by the king. Over this he wore a wide-sleeved robe of Persian 
linen stiff with embroidery, and on his feet were sandals of 
gazelle hide, elaborately stitched with gold, and his arms were 
covered with bracelets set with precious stones. 

The High Priest Sethos stepped forward and said: “Most 
noble Son of Ra, I present to thy gracious majesty Ardas, Prince 
of Aradus, nephew of Hiram, King of Tyre.” 

Rameses arose, extended his hand in cordial welcome to the 
prince, who, on bended knee, presented to the Pharaoh a roll 
of papyrus, illuminated with gold and signed with the great seal 


of Tyre. It was the formal proposal of Hiram, the King of Tyre, 
for the hand of Ranefer, the golden-haired princess of Egypt, 


setting forth all the dower rights and promising to give the City 
of Sidon to the future Queen of Tyre. 

The Royal Scribe read this to Rameses, who said: “Most 
noble prince, we thank thee for this great honor; but it will take 
half of the month of Thoth to lay this matter before the nobles 
of my realm and to consult the fair princess, who hath a mind 
of her own. We therefore present to thee, with this golden 
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key, the freedom of the city, and may the gods grant thee all 
favor. Pharaoh hath spoken.” 

Maris now stepped forth and handed to the king a large 
loving-cup of solid gold, the handles of which were thickly en- 
crusted with precious stones. It was filled with diamonds, pearls, 
rubies, emeralds, and sapphires of the first water. 

After much bowing, Rameses accepted them. They were 
poured into a golden dish and the cup was filled with wine of 
Eschol. Ardas first touched it to his lips to show that no treach- 
ery between friends was possible, then he handed it to Rameses 
and the Crown Prince, then to Sethos; after which ceremony 
he was introduced to the Crown Prince, Oristan, and to all the 
nobles present. 

He and his retinue were invited to the banquet, and as they 
entered the vast hall each guest was decorated with a garland 
of flowers and slave girls bound lotus flowers to their heads and 
anointed them with sweet-smelling ointment. 

At the end of the hall, on a dais spread with lions’ skins 
fringed with gold, sat the rest of the royal family, consisting of 
Queen Tah-penes and her two daughters, her sister, and her 
brother-in-law, Hadad. 

Ardas bowed low in obeisance to the queen, who now took 
her seat with Rameses in a large double dipros of gold; he then 
bowed to each member of the royal family in turn, and not until 
this moment did he have time to notice the Princess Ranefer, 
commonly called Ranee, and he was startled at her extraordi- 
nary beauty. 

Ranee was known as the golden-haired princess of Egypt; 
and ’twas whispered among her associates that it had not always 
been of gold; but a princess hath knowledge which is withheld 
from common mortals. Her hair was bright as floss silk and 
hung far below her waist. Her skin was a creamy yellow; her 
eyes were long and of a peculiar hazel, with streaks of topaz. 
She had but to look steadily at a person for a few minutes, and 
lo! that person felt his individuality leave him, and unreasoning 
submission took hold of him, and he was compelled to do her 
will though his soul shrank in aversion. Yet she was the most 
beautiful woman present. She moved with a slow undulating 
motion. Her creamy skin, beautiful as the petal of the mag- 
nolia, her laughing lips, and sparkling eyes, exercised a marvel- 
ous charm on all with whom she came into contact. 

She wore a doubled gown of black gauze, the overdress be- 
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ing striped with broad bars of gold. A broad girdle of gold 
encircled her waist and the clasp in front was fashioned like the 
flat head of a serpent. Two long ends of black silk, heavy with 
gold embroidery, fell down in front. Around her head she 
wore the urzus, a golden snake with eyes of emerald, and from 
its mouth hung a great emerald, clustered with diamonds. From 
her left temple hung a tress of hair, braided with gold thread— 
the insignia of her royal birth. When she raised her languorous 
eyes and peeped from those heavy lids, which were lined with 
kohl beneath the lower lash, ’twas time for mere man to beware. 

Ardas bowed low over the soft hand that was held out to 
him. “Most adorable Princess, I give thee greeting,” said he. 
Then, with a strange oppressive sensation, as though he had in- 
haled the odor of a flower whose perfume sickened him, he 
stepped back, and a strange relief came over him as he took the 
hand of the charming little Princess Avaris. 

The Princess Avaris had the black eyes and straight black 
hair of the Egyptian. Her mouth was pretty and her nose 
slightly bridged. When she smiled, her scarlet lips showed a 
dazzling row of beautiful teeth. From the left side of her head 
hung a curl of hair—the lock of youth—worn by all members 
of the royal house. She was dressed in a purple robe of fine 
transparent gauze, confined to her waist by a belt of gold, with 
straps of gold embroidery over the shoulders. On her head she 
wore a silk kerchief, the carefully pleated folds of which were 
held in place by a golden band, from the front of which rose the 
horned urzus, crowned with a disc of glowing rubies. 

Avaris was a happy and light-hearted child of but fifteen 
summers. Youth was full of charms for this gay little maiden, 
who was very romantic and always scented any love affair. -Her 
sympathies were with all lovers, who could invariably count upon 
her aid. Just now her whole heart was given to the task of try- 
ing to aid her brother Oristan in his hopeless love affair with 
the pretty Una. Oristan cared nothing for the crowns of Egypt. 
All he asked was the hand of the dainty maid, who always 
avoided him, and skipped out of his way on every possible occa- 
sion. Una was now taking her place beside Maris and her laugh- 
ing face caused the surly prince to look with envious eyes on the 
stranger. 

Prince Oristan was of the true Egyptian type. His temples 
were narrow, with receding brow; his nose was long and slightly 
depressed at the end; his lips were thick; his eyes long and nar- 
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row and almond-shaped ; his cheek bones were high, and his com- 
plexion was light copper. A bright color, like a touch of ver- 
milion, flushed his tawny cheeks, his eyes sparkled with an un- 
natural brightness. At this time he was robed in festive attire, 
and wore a closely-fitting garment of many colors interwoven 
with gold, with a deep border, heavily embroidered. He wore 
a richly embroidered crimson vesture, a silk sash was wound 
around his body three times and fell in three folds, over this 
he wore his chiton of fine white linen. On the left side of his 
head he wore the plaited lock of hair which was the distinguish- 
ing mark of all the princes of Egypt. 

Una was dressed in a gown of rose silk, with an overdress 
of silver gauze. Her head-dress was a sparkling circlet, from 
which hung a veil of silver tissue, and her feet were encased in 
sandals of gazelle hide, with silver straps, 

Maris was not at all averse to having this charming maid 
sit beside him, and while the laugh and jest went round she told 
him of the safe arrival of Nicia at the house of Hophra’s aunt. 

As the guest of honor, Ardas sat next to the Princess Ranee, 
and, strange though it may seem, a mental picture rose before 
him of the great Serpent in the Temple of Tyre luring the doves 
as they flew in the sunshine. He saw them fluttering down to 
the great cage in which it was kept, and flying nearer and nearer, 
until, at last, the jaws of the serpent would close on their 
iridescent heads. He recalled himself with a start, trying, in 
vain, to catch the low-spoken words of the princess. 

“The King of Tyre is an old man,” said she. “I like them 
not. I prefer young men. ’Twill take me some time to think 
of leaving Egypt. Meanwhile, Prince Ardas, thou must make 
love by proxy, and, methinks, thou wilt spend some time in the 
wooing. Are all the men of Tyre as well-favored as thyself?” 
She lifted her kohl-tinted eyes, and shot him a glance in which 
mirth, tenderness and modesty were mingled with the fires 
of love. 

All the arrogance in his nature rose at this moment. His 
eyes narrowed, and a dangerous gleam shone in them, as he gave 
her one long comprehensive glance, but she returned it without 
a tremor or a flicker of her eye-lashes. All the evil in his dispo- 
sition awoke at her audacity. 

“Most gracious Princess,” said he, “beauty is all in the 
eye of the beholder. What one man would fancy, perchance 
would not attract another.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THOUGHTS ABOUT THE MASTERS. 
By JULIA E. HARD. 


OR the preservation of the ideals in conformity with 
the archetypal design, for the mental, moral and 
spiritual upliftment of humanity, we must look to 
those beings called the Masters. } 

The Master Jesus and his followers, the Apostles, were 
credited with supernormal powers. Other historical charac- 
ters performed similar cures and so called miracles. But it 
was decreed by Christian theologians that they were not genu- 
ine. Jesus was declared the only instrument of the Supreme, 
and that miracles belonged to the apostolic age only. 

The Theosophist says that there is necessity for the exist- 
ence of masters; that masters have always existed. They, in 
direct relation to the Divine, are the source of inspiration 
among men. The zodiacal time-piece, which eternally regis- 
ters the involution of principles and the evolution of it’s self- 
conscious centers, finds a mentally qualified type of being in 
the master. One step higher in evolution and the master will 
have reached the perfection of the spiritual mahatma. 

In the world of material thought we have our representa- 
tives of literature, science, and the arts. ‘Testimony and rip- 
ened knowledge show that there are other and more imma- 
terial worlds than ours. In the intermediate or psychic form- 
world the adept functions. In nature are found the laborers, 
builders or elementals, who carry out the will of the higher 
entities, all being interlinked. They function on interpene- 
trating states of matter, but hidden from physical eyes. There 
is a hidden side in the world’s history where direction and 
supervision reign. In the mental world the master has his 


field. 
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Growth in all it’s phases is nature’s trend toward man, in 
his physical and immortal natures; so it is said that “every- 
thing in nature tends to become man.” With the disciple the 
expansion of consciousness operates more fully and rapidly 
when volition and mind unite to answer the call of renuncia- 
tion and self-sacrifice. The teachings masters bring are divine 
in Origin, emanating from the spiritual source of knowledge, 
untouched by selfish man-made formulas which deflect, mul- 
tiply, and tend to confuse human judgment. Among a people 
of various degrees of moral and intellectual development, 
there will be found different modes of expressing and inter- 
preting spiritual truths. Each individual will select accord- 
ing to his needs. Truth itself is basic, universal and eternal. 
Slowly but surely goes on the quickening of the intellectual 
fires, which burn the gross wrappings of spiritual truths. The 
masters stand ready to give of their knowledge to man, when- 
ever there is need. 

Literature and art have their enduring writings and crea- 
tions, as in Greece. We still feel the influence of the ancients 
in these enduring values. When man is prepared or able to 
rightly understand spiritual truths, the key to the mysteries is 
brought by the masters. The theurgic faculties and psychic 
senses are necessary even to the masters when work is to be 
done on the more material planes, and masters do at times 
work on material planes. Masters give the divine fire which 
ignites the initial sparks in others. There are instances where 
seekers after truth are helped by the masters, although un- 
conscious of being so helped. There will always be found 
examples of partial development, the development of some 
one principle or faculty at the expense of others. The plan 
of discipline should extend to all parts of the nature. The 
three essentials of attaining to the spiritual life are: acquiring 
a knowledge of esoteric truths with their right intellectual ap- 
praisement, diligent and clarified thought, and, the applying 
in daily life of all of the principles of right living and think- 
ing. Reading strengthens and educates the mind, and aids it 
to choose what is best in every line of thought. Especially i is 
this true of Theosophy, which clears away misconceptions 
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and doubt, and enables one to construct a consecutive, cohesive 
and comprehensive stronghold of truth. We get a mental and 
a moral stimulus from the esoteric books. Intellectual re- 
sources Clarify and make sure the way. Oftener we find con- 
science acting fully in the more intelligent. Ignorance brings 
desolation through vanity or inefficiency. The keynote of ad- 
vance is sincerity and right motive. Pretense overthrows. 
Character is builded by the things that count, the operations 
of the innermost. 

In order that man’s thought may turn to a standard ideal, 
the seal of the ages is periodically removed by the purified 
ones, and a master appears as a teacher by example and pre- 
cept. Man’s unfoldment in consciousness depends on his free- 
dom of choice, while he engages by self-devised efforts actively 
and conscientiously in the duties found in his present environ- 
ment. 

In living, the first thought is naturally of the physical 
body. The body is one of the necessary factors, and needs the 
careful attention which fosters health; but we have to go 
deeper if we wish to find the causes for health. We may exer- 
cise control over the body and thereby gain an increase of 
physical agility and strength, but if this boasted material gain 
ig not accompanied by a mental and moral quickening, there 
can be no progress on the Path. Opportunities for the builder 
are given through the only medium possible, the physical 
body. 

Chastity as a rigidity of physical hygiene commends itself 
to all, but chastity is merely partial progress; only purity 
throughout the whole nature makes it complete. We cannot 
carry the light to others if the wick burns low in ourselves. 
A mental hygiene of right thinking brings health and harmony 
of all parts of the nature. Evil thinking corrodes and destroys. 
Stereotyped methods are fast giving way to'the “live wire” 
of thinking. Savagery has been succeeded by the industrial 
trend, this in turn has been followed by the inventive. The 
present evolution is aimed toward perfection of the intellect, 
which gives us the key for an understanding of the heart and 
for the evolution of the spiritual. 
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The masters are the “Elder Brothers,” who assist younger 
Humanity. Many lives of patient unselfishness, pure living, 
high thinking, have developed these flowers of the race, who 
are the advance agents of an evolution yet to come for existing 
Humanity. ‘The masters arouse and turn man’s thoughts 
toward the spiritual. If the aspirant has shown a singleness 
of purpose and has reached a condition of fitness, he will re- 
ceive the notice and assistance of a master. ‘The summit of 
the mountain is the provisional meeting place, not its base. 
To deserve recognition, is to receive it. Wrong thinking 
brings confusion in life; then the fire of the spirit is subverted 
to base interests. 

Today is the day of the confident gnostic who tests and 
supplies the principles sanctioned by judgment. 
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DOGMA AND RITUAL 
OF 
HIGHER MAGIC (HAUTE MAGIE) 


By ELIPHAS LEVI 


Translated from the French by Major-General Abner Doubleday. Annotated 
by Alexander Wilder, M.D. 


(Continued from page 256) 
THE PHILOSOPHER’S STONE. ELAGABALE 


VocaTIO ( VOCATION) 
SOL (SUN) 
AURUM (GOLD) 


HE ancients adored the sun under the form of a black 

stone,’ which they named Elagabalus or Heliogabalus. 

What did this stone signify, and how could it be the 

image of the most brilliant of the stars? The disciples 

of Hermes, before promising their adepts the elixir of life, 

or the powder of projection, recommended to them to seek 

the philosophers stone. What is this stone; and why is it a 
stoner 

The great Initiator of the Christians invites his followers 

to build upon a rock, if they do not wish their structures over- 

turned. He calls himself “the cornerstone,”” and he said to the 

most believing of his Apostles: “Call thyself Pierre (Peter), 


for thou art the pierre (rock) upon which I shall build my 
Church.”® 


*The black or meteoric stone was and is a symbol in many temples. The 
famous stone at Mikka, the star of Astarte at Tyre, the image of Aphrodite at 
Pappa, and the emblem of the Great Mother in Asia-Minor are examples. They 
were magnetic.—A. W. 

*Gospel according to Mathew xxii, 42, 44. 

*Id xvi, 18 
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This stone, the masters in Alchemy say, is the true salt of 
the philosophers, which enters as one-third in the composition 
of Azoth. Now Azoth is, as we know, the name of the great 
Hermetic Agent and of the veritable philosophic agent; there- 
fore, they represent their salt under the form of a cubic stone, 
as we can see in the twelve keys of Basil Valentine, or in the 
Allegories of the Trevisan. 

What, then, really is this stoner It is the foundation of 
absolute philosophy, the supreme and immovable reason. Be- 
fore minding the metallic production, let us be forever based 
upon the absolute principles of wisdom; let us possess this 
pure reason, which is the touchstone of truth. Never will a 
prejudiced man become king of Nature and master of the 
technic of transmutations. Hence the philosopher’s stone is 
necessary first of all. But how to find it! Hermes has taught 
us in his “Emerald Table.” We must separate the subtile 
from the gross with great care and the carefulest attention. 
Thus we should distinguish our certainties from our beliefs, 
and render the respective domains of science and faith very 
distinct, comprehending well that we do not know the things 
which we believe, and that we no longer believe any of the 
things which we have succeeded in ascertaining; and g0, that 
the essence of the things of faith is unknown and indefinite, 
although it is contrary to the things belonging to science. We 
shall conclude from this that science rests upon reason and 
experience, while faith has sentiment and reason for its foun- 
dation. In other words, the philosopher’s stone is the real 
certainty that human prudence assures to conscientious re- 
searches and to modest doubt, while religious enthusiasm at- 
tributes it exclusively to faith. Therefore it belongs neither 
to reason without aspirations, nor to irrational aspirations. 
The real certainty is the reciprocal acquiescence of reason 
which knows to the sentiment which believes, and from the . 
sentiment which believes to the reason which knows. The 
definitive alliance of reason and faith will result not from 
their absolute distinction and separation, but from their mu- 
tual control and fraternal co-operation. This is the real sense 
of the two columns of Solomon’s porch, one of which is called 
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Jakin and the other Boaz; one of which is white, the other 
black. They are distinct and separate and even opposite in 
appearance, but if blind force desires to unite them by bring- 
ing them together the vault of the temple will crumble. Séepa- 
rated, they are one self-same force; joined together, they are 
two forces which mutually destroy each other. For the same 
reason the spiritual power is weakened as soon as it desires 
to usurp the temporal power; and the temporal perishes, a 
victim of its encroachments upon the spiritual power. Greg- 
ory VII. ruined the Papacy, and the Schismatic kings lost 
and will lose their sovereignty. Human equilibrium has need 
of two feet; worlds gravitate upon two forces; generation re- 
quires two sexes. Such is the meaning of the Arcanum of 
Solomon figured by the two columns of the Temple, Jakin 
and Boaz. 

The sun and the moon of the Alchemists correspond to 
the same symbolism and co-operate in the perfection and sta- 
bility of the philosopher’s stone. The sun is the hieroglyphic 
sign of truth, because it is the visible source of light, and the 
unhewn stone is the symbol of stability. Hence the ancient 
Magi took the stone Elagabale* for the figure of the sun itself. 
Hence, also, the alchemists of the Middle Ages indicated the 
philosopher’s stone as the first means of making philosophic 
gold; that is to say, of transforming all the vital powers of the 
six metals in the sun, into truth, and into light; first and in- 
dispensable operation of the great work which leads to sec- 
ondary adaptations and which causes, through the analogies 
of nature, to find natural and crude gold for creatures of 
spiritual living gold, for possessors of true philosophic salt, 
mercury and sulphur. 

To find the Philosopher’s stone is therefore to discover 
the absolute, as all the masters say. NNow the absolute is that 
which no longer admits of error. It is the fixed principle of 
the volatile. It is the rule of the imagination. It is the very 
necessity of being. It is the immutable law of reason and 
truth. The Absolute is that which is. Now that which is 
must be in some way before him who is. God himself is not 





‘This was a meteoric stone, such as constituted the favorite emblem of the 
Great Mother, Kybélé, Astarté, Aphrodité, and Al Uza. 
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without a reason for being, and can only subsist by virtue of a 
supreme and inevitable reason. Hence it is this reason which 
is the Absolute. We should believe in it if we desire our 
faith to have a reasonable and solid foundation. One indi- 
vidual has been able to say in our day that God is only a 
hypothesis;° but absolute reason is not a hypothesis. It is 
essential to being. 

Saint Thomas said: “A thing is not just because God 
wills it; but God wills it because it is just.” If Saint Thomas 
had logically deduced all the consequences of this beautiful 
thought, he would have found the philosopher’s stone, and in- 
stead of restricting himself to be the angel of the school, he 
would have been its reformer. 

To believe in the reason of God and in the God of rea- 
son, renders atheism impossible. The idolators have made the 
atheists. When Voltaire said: “If God was not, it would be 
necessary to invent him,” he felt rather than comprehended 
the reason of God. Does God really exist? We know nothing 
of it, but we desire that it should be so, and therefore believe 
it. Thus formulated, faith is reasonable faith, for it admits 
the doubt of science; and in truth, we only believe in things 
that appear probable, but which we do not know. To. think 
otherwise is to rave; to speak otherwise is to express ourselves 
as illuminatti or as fanatics. ‘Therefore it is not to such 
people that the philosopher’s stone is promised. The ignorant 
who have turned primitive Christianity aside from its way by 
substituting faith for knowledge, dream for experience, fan- 
tasm for reality, the inquisitors who have for so many centu- 
ries made a war of extermination upon magic, have succeeded 
in covering the ancient discoveries of the human mind with 
darkness. Hence we now grope to find again the key of Na- 
ture’s phenomena. Thus all natural phenomena depend upon 
one single and immutable law, represented also by the philoso- 
pher’s stone, and especially by its symbolic form, the cube.® 
This law expressed in the Kabala by the quaternary had fur- 
nished to the Hebrews all the mysteries of their divine Tetra- 





‘Laplace, author of Mécanique Céleste. 


*Apocalypse; XXI, 16. “The length and the breadth and the height are equal.” 
See also Plato: Timzos. 
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gram. Hence we may say that the philosopher’s stone is 
squared in all directions like the Heavenly Jerusalem of 
Saint John, and that it bears written on one side the name of 
Hebrew’ and on the other that of Gop. Upon one of its 
faces is that of ADAM; upon the other that of EVE; and finally 
upon the two other sides those of AZOTH and INRI. At the 
head of a French translation of a book of the Sieur de Nuise- 
ment on the philosophic salt, we see the spirit of the earth 
standing on a cube which runs over fiery tongues. It has a 
caduceus for a phallus, and the sun and moon on the breast 
at the right and left. It is bearded and crowned, and holds a 
sceptre in its hand. It is the Azoth of the sages upon its 
pedestal of salt and sulphur. Sometimes the symbolic head of 
the he-goat of Mendes is given to this image. It is the Bap- 
hometof the Templars; the he-goat of the Witches’ Sabbath, 
and the Logos of the Gnostics. Strange images which have 
been turned into bugbears for the vulgar, after having served 
for the meditations of sages, innocent hieroglyphs of thought 
and faith which have been a pretext for the furies of persecu- 
tion. How many men are unfortunate in their ignorance, but 
how much they would despise themselves if they ever should 
happen to know it! 


‘Literally Salamba, the Hebrew name of Solomon. It is curiously and _per- 
haps significantly the masculine of Salambé, the Syrian Venus. It signifies Pease 
Love.—A. W. 








THE UNIVERSAL MEDICINE 
CAPuUT (HEAD) 
RESURECTIO (RESURRECTION) 


CIRCULUS (CIRCLE) 

HE greater part of our physical maladies come from 

our moral maladies, according to the sole magic and 

universal dogma, and because of the law of analogies. 

A great passion to which we abandon ourselves al- 

ways corresponds to a great malady which we are preparing 

for ourselves. Mortal sins are so named because they cause 

us to die physically and positively. Alexander the Great died 

of pride. He was naturally temperate, and abandoned him- 

self through pride to excesses which caused his death. Francis 

I. died of an adultery. Louis XV. died on account of his 

Parc aux Cerfs.1. When Marat was assassinated, he was dying 

of wrath and envy. It was a monomania of pride which caused 

him to believe that he was the only just man; and he wished 

to kill every thing that was not Marat. Several of our con- 

temporaries died after the revolution of February, of cheated 
ambition. 

As soon as your will is irrevocably confirmed in a ten- 
dency to folly you are dead, and the reef which will wreck 
you is not far off. Hence the saying is true, that wisdom pre- 
serves and prolongs life. The Great Master said: ‘My flesh 
is a nourishment and my blood is a drink; eat ye my flesh 
and drink ye my blood. You shall have life.” And as the 
multitude murmured, he added: “The flesh is nothing here; 
the words that I speak to you are spirit and life.”* Hence 
he intended to say: “Drink ye of my spirit and live by my 
life.” When he was about to die he attached the memory 





*It is commonly stated that this monarch died with small-pox. He had the 
disease in youth, and again at the age of sixty-four. 
*Gospel according to John vi, 55, 63. 
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of his life to the symbol of bread, and that of his spirit to the 
symbol of wine, and thus instituted the communion of faith, 
hope, and charity. 

In the same sense the Hermetic masters said: “Render 
gold potable and you will have the universal medicine.” That 
is, appropriate truth to your use that it may become the source 
at which you will drink every day, and you will acquire within 
yourselves the immortality of the wise. “Temperance, tran- 
quility of soul, simplicity of character, calm and reason of the 
will render man not only happy, but healthy and strong. By 
making himself reasonable and good, man renders himself im- 
mortal. We are the authors of our own destinies and God does 
not save us without our own co-operation. 

For the sage death does not exist. Death is a phantom 
made horrible by the ignorance and weakness of the vulgar. 
Change attests motion and motion only reveals life. Even 
the corpse would not be decomposed though it were dead. 
All the molecules which compose it remain alive and only 
move to disengage themselves. And yet we would think 
that the spirit had disengaged itself first, in order to live no 
longer! We would even believe that thought and love can 
die, when the grossest matter never dies! If change is to be 
called death, we die and are born anew every day, for our 
forms change every day. Let us fear then to soil and tear 
our (bodily) vestments, but do not let us fear to quit them 
when the hour of repose comes. 

The embalming and preserving of corpses is a supersti- 
tion against nature. It is an attempt to create death. It is the 
forced immobility of a substance which life needs. But neither 
is it necessary to hasten to destroy corpses or to cause them to 
disappear, for nothing is accomplished hastily in nature, and 
we ought not to risk rupturing violently the bonds of a soul 
which is detaching itself. Death is never instantaneous. It 
operates by degrees like sleep. So long as the blood is not 
completely cold, so long as the nerves can quiver, man is not 
completely dead; and if none of the essential organs of life are 
destroyed, the soul may be recalled either by accident or by a 
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strong will. A philosopher said that he would rather doubt 
universal testimony than believe in the coming of a dead man 
to life. He spoke rashly, for it is on the faith of universal tes- 
timony that he believed in the impossibility of a resuscitation. 
If a resuscitation be proved, what results from it? It would 
be absurd to suppose that. We must simply conclude that we 
had wrongfully believed a resuscitation to be impossible. db 
acta ad posse valet consecutio. 

Let us dare to affirm now that resuscitation is possible, 
and even that it happens oftener than is generally thought. 
How many persons whose death has been judicially and scien- 
tifically authenticated, have been found again in their coffin, 
dead it is true; but they had revived and gnawed their knuckles 
to open their arteries and escape by a new death from horrible 
suffering. A physician will tell us that these individuals were 
not dead, but in a lethargy. But what is a lethargy? It is the 
name which you give to death begun but not completed; to 
death which a return to life will contradict. An individual 
may easily extricate himself out of a difficulty by words, when 
it is impossible to explain things. 

The soul adheres to the body through sensibility. As 
soon as sensibility ceases, it is a certain sign that the soul is 
escaping. Magnetic sleep is a lethergy of factitious death, 
and is curable at will. The effect of etherization, or the torpor 
produced by chloroform, is a real lethargy which sometimes 
ends in actual death when the soul rejoicing in its transitory 
disengagement, makes an effort of will to go away positively. 
This is possible for those who have conquered hell—that is 
to say, whose moral force is superior to that of the astral at- 
traction. Resuscitation is only possible, therefore, for elemen- 
tary souis, and these are specially such as are liable involun- 
tarily to revive in the tomb. Great men and true sages are 
never buried alive. We will give in our Ritual the theory and 
practice of resuscitation. “To those who ask me whether I 
have brought back the dead, I reply: if I should tell them I 
had, they would not believe me. 

It remains to examine here whether the abolition of pain 
is possible, and whether it is wholesome to employ chloroform 
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or magnetism for surgical operations. We think—and science 
will recognize it later—that in diminishing the sensibility we 
diminish the vital energy, and that all that is taken from 
pain under such circumstances turns to the account of death. 
Pain attests the struggle of life. It is remarked, therefore, 
that among persons operated on during insensibility, the dress- 
ings of wounds are exceedingly painful. If, at every dressing 
we repeat the insensibility produced by chloroform, one of 
two things happen: either the patient would die, or between 
the dressings pain would return and be continuous. We can- 
not go against nature with impunity. 
To be continued. 








